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From the Editors 


THE RECESSION THAT ushered in the suf- 
fering of the past few years was caused by 
numerous factors. But front and center on 
the list were the activities of a few mega- 
banks and Wall Street firms, in particular 
their highly speculative financial transac- 
tions and soon-to-be-toxic “products”—such 
as credit default swaps and other complex 
derivatives—made possible in the wake of 
the radical deregulation of the industry in 
the past two decades. 

The practices of these huge multifaceted 


corporations bore little resemblance to the 
passbook-savings banks of days gone by. 
But, as author Stacy Mitchell explains in 
our cover feature, it doesn't have to be this way. 
Banks can actually, once again, be an asset to 
their communities. The Bailey Building and 
Loan Association—supporting families and 
small businesses in It’s a Wonderful Life—may 
have been a work of fiction, but credit unions 
and other community-based financial institu- 
tions that do this are very real. In the past 15 
months, more than half a million people, as 


well as city and county governments and vari- 
ous organizations, have moved their accounts 
from the mammoth conglomerate banks to 
small local banks and credit unions. (San Jose, 
California, for instance, moved $1 billion out 
of the Bank of America.) 

As Mitchell notes, moving your money 
is only one step in moving banks back to 
accountability. Along with personal actions, 
it will take changes in public policy, and 
some very different behavior, before banks 
truly serve “the rest of us.” = 


Letters 


JUST SAY NO 
Thank you for your articles on human traf- 
ficking (“Ending “The World’s Most Savage 
Cruelty,” February 2012). They played an 
essential role in shaping my sermon last 
Sunday; Jesus’ work of freeing those who 
are possessed makes a powerful connection 
with the work of rescue and restoration you 
highlighted. 
lintend to challenge the men and youths 
in our congregation to take a vow: “Made 
aware that all forms of so-called adult enter- 
tainment—from pornography to strip clubs 
to prostitution—are implicated in the deg- 
radation and deaths of thousands of women 
and children, I vow that not one dollar, not 
one dime of mine will feed the demonic 
beast of human trafficking. If it means strug- 
gling against my own longings for titillation 
or missing my best friend’s bachelor party, 
so be it. I refuse to support those who with 
cruel and callous greed destroy our sisters, 
daughters, and young boys.” 
Blessings on the voice you give to vic- 
tims of injustice. 
Rev. John Burow 
Clawson, Michigan 


UNITED IN CHRIST 

I appreciated Jim Wallis’ plea for more pre- 
cision in how the word “evangelical” is used 
in our society and especially in the media 
(“Defining ‘Evangelicals’ in an Election Year,’ 
February 2012). 

I attended three seminaries. The first one 
was in the buckle of the Bible belt, known 
for its fundamentalist stance with regard to 
the Bible’s inerrancy. The second seminary 
called itself “neo-evangelical,” in an attempt 


Jim Wallis and | disagree on theology, but | share his and 
the editors’ concern for the terrible scourge of human 
trafficking. —Ronald E. Keener, Phoenix, Arizona 


to distance itself from fundamentalism’s 
theological conundrums and self-righteous 
attitudes. The third was mainline Protestant 
and characterized itself as “neo-orthodox,” 
distancing itself from fundamentalism and 
neo-evangelicals. 

All three were comfortable with the term 
“evangelical.” All three quoted the church 
fathers and the reformers as if they were 
members of their respective faculties. And, 
if the truth be told, all three preached the 
gospel of Jesus Christ but couched it care- 
fully within their ideological canons. I also 
learned that none of the three had a corner 
on the gospel truth, and they often unfairly 
caricatured the other camps’ positions. 

Ronn Garton 
San Diego, California 


AVOIDING ARROGANCE 

Well done, Brian McLaren (“America 
the Exceptional,” January 2012). I am an 
Australian with American friends. It is easy 
to find fault with the U.S., but what is excep- 
tional to me about the culture is that it never 
fails to produce trenchant, celebrated crit- 
ics alongside those who want to deify it. Ina 
recent visit to the States, I was struck by the 
level of positive energy that allows people to 
achieve and grow. This can, of course, also 
lead to arrogance, which is why you need 
people like Brian McLaren, Michael Moore, 


and the many who have gone before them. 

An alternative route I have seen too often is 

to lapse into total cynicism, which can eas- 
ily lead to spiritual stagnation. 

John McRae 

Hobart, Tasmania, Australia 


CORRECTION 

An incorrect photo was used in our March 
2012 issue to depict the Mountain Church in 
Germany’s Black Forest (“Heavenly Energy,” 
by Sven Eberlein). In the photo above, Pastor 
Peter Hasenbrink stands before the church 
with rooftop solar panels installed. We regret 
the error. 


Letters, Sojourners, 3333 14th St. NW, Suite 
200, Washington, DC 20010 or letters@sojo. 
net. Include your name, city, and state. Letters 
may be edited. 
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Grain of Salt 


BY JIM RICE 


The Color of Voting 


ON ELECTION DAY in 2010, I 
received an odd phone call. “I'm call- 
ing to let everyone know that Gov. 
O'Malley and President Obama have 
been successful,” the robo-voice 
said. “Relax. Everything is fine. The 
only thing left is to watch it on TV 
tonight” 

At the time, the call struck 
me as strange—the polls in the 
Maryland governor's race, in which 
Democratic Gov. Martin O’Malley 
was running for reelection, were 
open for three more hours, and 
Obama wasn't even on the ballot. 

Turns out, the calls were ordered 
by the Republican candidate’s cam- 
paign manager, and they were aimed 
at voters in Baltimore and my home 
county, Prince George’s, the two 


More than 5 million voters could be 
affected by these laws. 


largest majority-black jurisdictions 
in the state. A jury recently con- 
victed the GOP campaign manager 
for what prosecutors called criminal 
acts intended to suppress black voter 
turnout. 

Across the country, efforts to 
inhibit turnout in certain popula- 
tions have been popping up all over. 
Some of them seem like Nixonian 
dirty tricks, such as the Milwaukee 
election material that warned that 
anyone found guilty of even a traf- 
fic violation was not eligible to vote, 
or the flyer supposedly from a local 
election board telling Republicans to 
vote on Tuesday and Democrats to 
vote on Wednesday. 

But those illicit efforts pale next to 
the far-reaching campaign to change 
voting laws for 2012. Such changes 
include restrictions on voter registra- 
tion drives, reductions in early voting, 
cutbacks in the voting rights of peo- 
ple who have finished their sentences 
for felonies, and—most pervasive— 
voter ID laws. In all, according to 


the nonpartisan Brennan Center for 
Justice, more than 5 million voters 
could be affected by these laws. In 
2011, photo ID laws were introduced 
in 34 states and enacted in eight. 


AT FACE VALUE, requiring vot- 
ers to produce a government-issued 
photo ID at the polling place seems 
quite reasonable, and significant 
majorities in polls support such 
requirements. After all, what's more 
basic to democracy than making 
sure that voters are who they say 
they are and that elections are fair 
and free of taint? 

But is voter fraud really a prob- 
lem? The Justice Department, under 
President George W. Bush, con- 
ducted a five-year effort to find and 
prosecute improper voting—and 
turned up virtually no evidence of 
any organized effort to affect fed- 
eral elections. A separate report by 
the Brennan Center found that the 
type of voter fraud that these voter 
ID laws would address is “more rare 
than death by lightning,’ while The 
Washington Post called the laws a 
“response to no known problem.” 
The Minnesota ACLU went so far 
as to offer a $1,000 reward for any 
example of voter impersonation in 
the state in the last decade. At press 
time, there were no takers. 

People concerned about the 
new voter laws contend that the ID 
requirements erect an unnecessary 
barrier for some voters, which raises 
an obvious question: Why is it so dif- 
ficult for some people to get a photo 
ID? After all, you just pop down to 
the motor vehicle bureau, show your 
birth certificate or passport and a 
few utility bills from your house to 
prove your stable address, and voila! 
But for many people, it’s not quite so 
easy, starting with the birth certifi- 
cate, which many poor people and 
recent immigrants may not have at 
their fingertips. And, of course, peo- 
ple without photo IDs don’t have 


driver’s licenses, and likely don't 
have a car, so getting to government 
offices—especially in rural areas 
without public transportation—can 
be a complicated, time-consuming 
process, often requiring time off 
work and the payment of fees. 

Voter ID laws don't affect all 
people equally. The Brennan Center 
found that the percentage of voting- 
age citizens lacking photo IDs was 
significantly higher among African 
Americans, people aged 65 or older, 
and low-income Americans than 
among the voting-age population as 
a whole. Regardless of intention, the 
result of these restrictions on voting 
is to disenfranchise people of color at 
higher rates—and the Voting Rights 
Act prohibits any election rule or 
practice that disproportionately 
affects minority voters. 

It might not be pure coincidence 
that the groups most affected by voter 
ID laws and similar restrictions tend 
to vote Democrat and the backers of 
such laws are mostly Republicans. For 
people of faith, though, this is not a 
partisan issue, but rather a simple 
matter of fairness and justice. Who 
gets included in our democratic pro- 
cesses says everything about who we 
are as a people, and plays an impor- 
tant role in determining the direction 
of our public policies. 

The right to vote shouldn't be 
taken for granted, and expansion 
of that right to include people at the 
margins of society has never come 
without a struggle. It took nearly a 
century for this country to enshrine 
African Americans’ right to vote in 
the Constitution, and another cen- 
tury to back that up with laws such 
as the Voting Rights Act. Now is 
not the time to start stripping away 
those rights to counter an imaginary 
threat. = 


Jim Rice is editor of Sojourners. 
Hearts & Minds is on hiatus during 
editor-in-chief Jim Wallis’ sabbatical. 
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Pierpaolo Mittica 


Anniversary of a Disaster 


Five months after the devastating March 11 tsunami hit Japan and three 
nuclear reactors in Fukushima went into core meltdown, Pierpaolo Mittica 
photographed this abandoned house in the highly radiated exclusion zone. 
More than 100,000 Japanese are now “nuclear refugees.” Japan’s Catholic 
bishops issued a statement calling for the immediate abolition of all 
nuclear power plants, saying that the “safety myth” has been wiped out. 


By Reza Aslan 


Stifling the Persian Spring 


How U.S. and Israeli threats are undermining the democracy movement in Iran. 


WE IRANIANS ARE a cynical, paranoid lot. 
Conspiracies are something of a sport for us. 
Whether it is the price of wheat or the threat 
of war, Iranians know nothing is exactly as 
it seems. 

You can't blame us; we've had our share 
of foreign meddling. Iran’s first attempt at 
democracy, which started in 1905, ended 
after troops commanded by Russian officers 
shelled the building in which the par- 
liament was sitting; a second attempt, 
in 1953, was crushed by a CIA coup 
that reinstalled the country’s dictator, 
Muhammad Reza Shah. Iran’s third attempt 
at democracy, in 1979, was hijacked by the 
country’s own religious establishment, but 
only after Saddam Hussein launched a sur- 
prise attack a few months after the Shah was 
ousted. 

But ask most Iranians who was respon- 
sible for thwarting the revolution of 1979 
and they will point the finger not at Saddam 
Hussein or Ayatollah Khomeini, but at the 
United States. They have a point. After all, 
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the U.S. encouraged Saddam to attack Iran, 
giving him satellite imagery and military 
intelligence. (Remember the famous photo 
ofa smiling Saddam greeting Reagan admin- 
istration special envoy Donald Rumsfeld?) 
The U.S. government’s intention then 
was to curb the spread of Iran's revolution, 
but it had the more disastrous effect of curb- 
ing its evolution. As happens in wartime, all 


the vibrant discussions in post-revolution- 
ary Iran about how to build a new country 
came to an abrupt end the moment Saddam 
invaded. In the name of national security, 
power became centralized in the hands of 
the religious establishment. By the time that 
war came to an end eight years later, the 
dream that had spurred the revolution had 
given way to the reality of an authoritarian 
state plagued by gross ineptitude. 

So you will have to forgive Iranians for 


viewing the latest round of threats from 
Israel and the U.S. as just another blunder- 
ing Western action that threatens to destroy 
what's left of the country’s struggling democ- 
racy movement. 

The media is in a frenzy about a possible 
US./Israeli military strike on Iran’s suspected 
nuclear sites, even as a new round of sanc- 
tions against Iran’s central bank threaten to 


Nothing curbs freedom faster than war or the threat of war. 


push inflation above 21 percent. Getting rid 
of nuclear weapons in the region is a laud- 
able goal—but that would need to begin with 
the only Middle East country that currently 
has them, Israel. 

The sanctions talk is hard for Iranians 
to swallow when they hear Sen. Mark Kirk, 
author of America’s sanctions bill, describe it 
as taking “food out of the mouths of [Iran’s] 
citizens, or when neoconservative Iran 
experts such as Reuel Marc Gerecht and 


www.sojo.net 


Mark Dubowitz argue that sanctions could 
lead to regime change via “a democratic 
counterrevolution in Persia.” Imagine what 
Iranians think when they hear Israeli Prime 
Minister Benjamin Netanyahu suggest, as 
The New York Times reported, that a “care- 
ful attack on [Iran's] nuclear facilities” might 
be “welcomed by Iranian citizens.” 

The message to Iran is clear: U.S. sanc- 
tions are meant to make Iranians suffer so 
badly that they will overthrow their govern- 
ment; those Iranians who do not support the 
regime should back an Israeli attack. 

The implications in Iran are even clearer: 
If you are a democracy activist, you are on 
the side of the US. and Israel; if you are an 
advocate for reform, you support war against 
Tran. 

The irony is that all this is coming at a 
time when the Iranian regime is more frac- 
tured and unstable than it has ever been. The 
conservative forces that united to crush the 
pro-democracy Green Movement in 2009 
have now begun attacking each other. The 
parliament is threatening to impeach the 
president. The president is publicly distanc- 
ing himself from the authority of Supreme 


By Dianna Ortiz 


Leader Ayatollah Ali Khamenei. And the 
supreme leader has lately wondered aloud 
whether Iran even needs a president in the 
first place. 

Among democracy activists in Iran, the 
glee over all this infighting can barely be con- 
tained. It appears that as soon as the regime 
stopped worrying about an external enemy, 
they began finding that enemy amongst 
themselves. 

Which is why all the talk about an 
impending preemptive military attack by 
the United States and Israel has the democ- 
racy movement in Iran—already tarred 
with suspicion of being in league with those 
nations—worried. 

Because the one thing Iranians have 
learned from a century of fighting for their 
rights is that nothing stifles freedom faster 
than war or the threat of war. It is a lesson 
US. policy makers need to learn as well. = 


Reza Aslan is founder of AslanMedia.com 
and the author of How to Win a Cosmic War. 
Born in Iran, he lives in Los Angeles, where he 
is associate professor of creative writing at the 
University of California, Riverside. 


Destroying Our Rights to Save Them 


The U.S. government continues to claim the authority to detain and kill without trial. 


IT IS WELL to remember, during this sea- 
son of Lent, that the enemies of Jesus were 
utterly convinced that he had to be silenced. 
Was he not a threat to a belief system, a reli- 
gion, a state? Whatever it was, it was an 
issue of security—therefore, Jesus had to 
die. His freedom was a danger. He had to 
be silenced. 

Today, in the name of national security, 
we in the United States are dismantling what 
we have been taught are our fundamental 
rights under the Constitution. We are left to 
wonder: Where is the outrage? Why are so 
many silent? Can it be that torture, warrant- 
less searches, indefinite detentions—those 
practices that tear at the very soul of what it 
means to be a humane and just society—are 
acceptable to the American people? 

Actions taken by both the Bush and 
Obama administrations suggest that basic 
guarantees made to citizens are in the pro- 
cess of being undermined. From torture 


to warrantless searches to assassinations 
of Americans on the president’s order, the 
very pillars of the republic would seem to 
be shattering. 

Those who consider this conten- 
tion extreme should consider George 
Washington University law professor 
Jonathan Turley’s article, “Ten reasons 
were no longer the land of the free,” in The 
Washington Post this January. Turley points 
out the government's continuing “ability to 
transfer both citizens and noncitizens to 
another country under a system known as 
extraordinary rendition, which has been 
denounced as using other countries, such 
as Syria, Saudi Arabia, Egypt, and Pakistan, 
to torture suspects. The Obama administra- 
tion says it is not continuing the abuses of 
this practice under Bush, but it insists on 
the unfettered right to order such transfers.” 

Two administration attorneys, Stephen 
Preston of the CIA and Jeh Johnson from 
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Commentary 


From the Archives 


April 1981 
The Presence of God 


AND THE LORD 
went before them 
by day ina pillar 
of cloud to lead 
them along the 
way, and by night 
ina pillar of fire to 
give them light, 
that they might 
travel by day and by night; the pillar 
of cloud by day and the pillar of fire by 
night did not depart from before the 
people.—Exodus 13:21-22 


There are, thanks be to God, 
times in our lives when we have 
known the presence of God. There 
are times when we have experi- 
enced clarity about what we are 
called upon to do or say; times when 
a command seems embedded in our 
circumstances, and we are irresist- 
ibly drawn to follow that command 
into decision. There are times when 
a person comes into our life as a gift 
of grace, offering us the opportunity 
to love again. That person may bea 
child, a relative, a friend, or a stranger, 
and through that individual we expe- 
rience a claim on our lives. 

And then there are those rare 
moments when the glass through 
which we see so darkly is, however 
briefly, transparent; we are allowed 
to see deeply into the nature of 
things, and we are convinced once 
again that life has meaning and we 
are not alone. In those moments we 
have been given the sight to see the 
orchestration of God's grace which 
we suspect lies all around us every 
moment of every day but which we 
usually do not see. 

| call such times as these “the 
presence of God." m 


Melanie Morrison was a minister of 
the United Church of Christ in Bronson, 
Michigan, when this article appeared. 
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the Pentagon, affirmed last December, when 
asked about a drone strike that killed US. 
citizen Anwar al-Awlaki, that the admin- 
istration views U.S. citizens that it has 
designated enemy combatants to be accept- 
able targets. 

The hope that 2012 might usher in a 
challenge to these threats dimmed consid- 
erably because of an action taken on the 
final day of last year. On that day, President 
Obama signed into law the National 
Defense Authorization Act. One of its pro- 
visions allows for the indefinite detention of 
American citizens by the military, with no 
nod whatsoever to due process. 

Think for a moment of those long held 
in countries around the world whose gov- 
ernments we call despotic, barbaric, and 
inhumane. With this act, we risk joining 
their number. Although Obama sought 
to assure us that he would not invoke this 


By Melissa Rogers 


odious provision himself, he knows well 
that, with his signature, it is now part of 
the law and available for use by any of his 
successors. 

Long ago, a member of the U.S. mili- 
tary said that they had to destroy a village 
in Vietnam in order to save it. It seems now 
that, in the name of security, we must destroy 
fundamental rights, in order to save—what? 

Does this seem too harsh? As we wit- 
ness a government-ordered assassination of 
an American citizen, warrantless searches, 
and invasion of privacy, I think not. = 


Sister Dianna Ortiz, OSU, was abducted and 
tortured in Guatemala in 1989. She founded 
the Torture Abolition and Survivors Support 
Coalition International (TASSC), co-authored 
‘The Blindfold’s Eyes: My Journey from Torture 
to Truth, and currently serves as Pax Christi 
USA% internship director. 


A Hire Law for Churches 


The Supreme Court decision on the ministerial exception deserves a “hosanna"— 


and prayerful consideration. 


THE U.S. SUPREME Court, in Hosanna- 
Tabor Evangelical Lutheran Church and 
School vs. Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission, this January unanimously 
handed down one of its most important 
church-state decisions in decades. The First 
Amendment bars ministers from suing the 
religious communities they serve regarding 
the terms and conditions of their employ- 
ment, it said. The Court affirmed that 
religious bodies, not the government, must 
have the power to decide which individu- 
als will minister to the faithful, a doctrine 
known as the “ministerial exception.” The 
Court also held that the former teacher in 
this case, Cheryl Perich, was a minister, and 
thus her lawsuit under the Americans with 
Disabilities Act could not proceed. 

An important aspect of the ruling is the 
Court's recognition that there simply is no 
good way for the state to police these mat- 
ters—it inevitably ends up intruding on core 
religious decisions, such as who should speak 
for the church. When a minister is fired, the 
religious employer cites a religious reason for 
doing so, such as sermons that are inconsis- 
tent with biblical teachings. If the minister 


then sues the church for discrimination, he 
or she claims that religious reason wasnt the 
real reason for the church's actions. The only 
way for a court to evaluate these claims is to 
try to assess, for example, the sermons’ con- 
sistency with scripture—not an area where 
the state can or should meddle. 

The Hosanna-Tabor decision deserves a 
“hosanna’ because it affirmed essential ele- 
ments of religious freedom and church-state 
separation. At the same time, the decision 
should prompt prayerful consideration, 
because we know freedom can be abused. 
Here are three points for people of faith to 
consider. 

First, the ministerial exception only 
applies to employment lawsuits by minis- 
ters against the bodies they serve. It doesn't 
apply when non-ministerial employees such 
as church janitors sue employers for dis- 
crimination on the basis of disability or age, 
for example. Also, one certainly should not 
assume the exception will block criminal 
prosecutions or lawsuits brought by congre- 
gants against a religious institution based on 
alleged wrongdoing (such as sexual abuse 
or sexual harassment) by a minister and a 
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failure of the church to supervise that min- 
ister adequately. 

Second, the legal definition of the term 
“ministers” is not necessarily the same as the 
theological definition. Many religious tradi- 
tions claim each member is a minister, but 
certainly not every member is a minister for 
purposes of the ministerial exception. The 
Court did not offer a precise definition, but 
it did offer some guidance. A person can be 
a minister even though he or she is not a pas- 
tor, does not serve on a church’s staff, and 
does not have “exclusively religious duties” 
Also, courts should not merely count the 
minutes a person spends on religious activ- 
ities daily. 

However, courts will not simply defer 
to a religious organization on this matter 
either. Instead, they will look at all relevant 
facts and circumstances. In this case, the D.Min., M.Div., MATS, DASD SAN FRANCISCO 
Lutheran school held the teacher out as a f d ireyecietes 
minister; she had significant religious train- www. sits.equ 
ing; and her job duties included conveying a 
religious message. Without facts like these, 
religious communities may fail to make their 
case that the ministerial exception applies. 

Finally, while the Court’s decision says a | t’ S O U 'f C a | | 
great deal about First Amendment freedoms, VY ° 
it says nothing about ethical responsibilities, / ° 
and properly so—that is the role of religious | { S VO U fi CG h O | C eS a 
communities. Religious bodies should affirm 


their commitments to fairness, transparency, 4 : : : : 
and accountability in employment. They Union Presbyterian Se y is committed 


should have written policies on nondiscrimi- to preparing pastors, educators and scholars 


nation and whistle-blowing, as well as strong for ministry in today’s world. 


internal grievance procedures. Religious 
organizations ought to inform potential and 
existing employees whether their positions 
are considered ministerial and the legal sig- 
nificance of that fact. Associations and 
denominational bodies should assist small 


Choose the platform that best suits you. eS 
¢ Charlotte, NC: weekend classes for tai Ptrocane Aes 
working students American Academy of Religion 
e Extended Campus Program: online 
learning combined with one intensive 


congregations and religious nonprofits, week SE as 
which often lack access to legal expertise, and ¢ Richmond, VA: traditional residential 
articulate best practices regarding employ- campus 

ment disputes involving ministers. M.Div. « M.A. in Christian Education * Th.M. ¢ Ph.D. 


If freedom is one side of a coin, the other 
side is always the responsibility to exercise 
freedom wisely. May religious bodies do so 
in the wake of the Court's judgment. = 


Visit us to discern how our choices 
can enhance your call. 


UNION 


Melissa Rogers is director of the Center for PRESBYTERIAN 
Religion and Public Affairs at Wake Forest SEMINARY 
University Divinity School. A longer version Forming Leaders. Transforming the Church. 
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Deep Economy 


BY BILL McKIBBEN 


‘And God Created...Corporations’ 


CORPORATIONS ARE people, 
the Supreme Court insists, and 
hence have the right to dominate 
our democracy with their money. 
Which means that the Supreme 
Court has decided it’s really, really 
Supreme—it doesn’t get much more 
Godlike than manufacturing new 
people. In fact, this may be the first 
attempt since Adams rib surgery. 

Before pronouncing, in Genesis- 
like rumbling tones, that this new 
creature too is “very good,” I think 
it’s worth taking a look at what sets 
people apart from corporations, 
and deciding if those things matter. 
If we think about the large forces in 
our life, sex is clearly high on the 
list. As we understood long before 
Darwin, we do many of the things 
we do out of the desire for it—it can 
turn us foolish, brave, gross, noble. 
Corporations do merge and divide, 
but it looks more like mitosis than 
sex; it’s more about the bottom 
line, and less about the line of the 
bottom. 

But sex isn’t the only force in 
our lives. There’s also been, way 


faith traditions—act as drags. They 
slow us down, complicate our think- 
ing. Because there’s a part of us that 
really, really wants to store up a lot 
of treasure here on earth, not to 
mention smite the hell out of our 
enemies. That is to say, the gospel 
is wonderfully inefficient; trying to 
follow it makes us more complicated 


Corporations want to store up treasure on earth—that's their 
whole, entire, complete, and utter point. 


back into prehistory, religion. And 
religion is a complicating factor. 
At least as far back as the Buddha 
it has emphasized moderation, the 
idea that we become most fully our- 
selves when we put other things at 
the center of our lives. It’s a way to 
help us rein ourselves in, nowhere 
put more powerfully than in the 
Sermon on the Mount. We’re to 
turn the other cheek, love our ene- 
mies, not store up treasure here on 
earth, stop fretting about whether 
we'll have enough. We're enjoined 
to serve God, not money. 

All these things—and simi- 
lar injunctions at the core of other 
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than we would otherwise be. 

Corporations, by contrast, are 
simple. In fact, “mitosis” was prob- 
ably a good clue. If they’re alive, 
they’re like single-celled organisms, 
with a very limited range of desires. 
Put them on a petri dish and they'll 
wriggle in unison toward the sugar 
at the edge. They want to store up 
treasure on earth—that’s 
their whole, entire, complete, 
and utter point. 

Which is okay. It’s why 
corporations are useful. 
They’re stripped down and 
streamlined for one task and 
one task only: making more 


money. In the process, kept under 
control, they'll do all sorts of useful 
things for us: create new products, 
distribute them far and wide, spon- 
sor college bowl games. But they 
can’t keep themselves under con- 
trol—they have no religion, no art, 
no philosophy, none of the forces 
humans use to restrain themselves. 
Hence, letting them dominate 
the political system is a recipe for 
trouble. If they're buying up and 
controlling politicians (and they 
manifestly are), then they’re in 
practice overriding the checks our 
culture has put on human behavior. 
They don’t mean to cause damage 
(climate change, say), but they liter- 
ally can't help themselves. Only we 
can help them, and only if we keep 
our democracy under our control. 
Corporations arent evil; they’re just 
simple. Jesus was simple too, but in 
a subtle and deep way. He was the 
Son of Man, not the son of 
corporations. 


Bill McKibben is the 
Schumann Distinguished 
Scholar at Middlebury 
College in Vermont and 
founder of 350.org. 
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A BEI TER 
TOMORROW . 


“Thank God for this book! It gives 
the best survey of America’s 
disastrous debt crisis, along with 
biblically based critiques of the 
options to resolve this crisis that 
are being proposed on Capitol Hill.” 


TONY CAMPOLO, professor 
emeritus, Eastern University 


FIXING THE MORAL DEFICIT 
A Balanced Way to Balance the Budget 
Ronald J. Sider 


In this historic proposal, Ron Sider puts 
forward asolution to the national deficit that 
exposes a moral deficit at the heart of the 
crisis. Analyzing the moral implications of 


the major solutions being considered today, 


that agrees with Christian principles and 
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The lesson for me, as the parent of a middle 
school child, was to pay closer attention. 
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BY CATHLEEN FALSANI 


“Why I Hate Religion, But Love YouTube’ 


jae’ 


EARLY THIS YEAR | visited the 
Episcopal parish outside Chicago 
where my family and I used to wor- 
ship before we moved to California a 
few years ago. About a dozen 12-to- 
14-year-olds gathered in a classroom 
used for daycare during the rest of 
the week. They pulled out cushions 
and gathered in a circle on the floor, 
falling over each other like puppies 
and talking nonstop. 

The lead teacher began with 
prayer and then asked the kids to 
share about the previous week. For 
the better part of 45 minutes, the kids 
shared their triumphs and trials—a 
Spanish skit due in the morning that 
several were dreading, a classmate 
who was injured during a lacrosse 
game, a sick neighbor, a good grade 
ona science test, an upcoming three- 
day weekend, etc. 

As each of the young teens 
shared, the others attempted to listen 
with care, but their boundless energy 
(and ample hormones) often erupted 


into a cacophony of asides, flirty jok- 
ing, and epic fidgeting. It was exactly 
how youd imagine an assemblage of 
a dozen junior highers might look 
and sound. Barely controlled chaos. 

That is, until the teacher pulled 
out his laptop computer and 
described a video he was about to 
play called “Why I Hate Religion, 
But Love Jesus.” The four-minute 
video was created by and features 
22-year-old Jefferson Bethke, a spo- 
ken word artist, eloquently voicing 
his frustrations with organized reli- 
gion. He says in part: 


What if I told you Jesus came to 
abolish religion? ... I mean, if reli- 
gion is so great, why has it started so 
many wars? Why does it build huge 
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churches but fails to 
feed the poor? ... See, 
the problem with reli- 
gion is it never gets 
to the core. It’s just 
behavior modifica- 
tion, like a long list of 
chores... 


As the video 
began to play via 
YouTube on the 
teacher’s laptop, the 
room grew still. The 
kids were absolutely rapt. You could 
have heard a pin drop. 

After the video ended, the 
teacher opened up the floor for dis- 
cussion, and the Sunday school 
students were chomping at the bit to 
share their responses. They politely 
took their turns, speaking and listen- 
ing respectfully, and their feedback 
was fascinating. 

A pudgy, bespectacled lad with 
obvious intelligence and a charm- 
ing guilelessness as yet 
untouched by teenage 
self-consciousness said 
that, while he appreci- 
ated what Bethke had 
to say, in his experience 
religion had been a good thing. No 
one at his church would be unkind 
to anyone who walked through the 
door on Sunday morning, no matter 
what his or her race, sexual orien- 
tation, or cultural circumstances 
might be. He had no frame of ref- 
erence for the kind of frustration 
Bethke expressed in his video. 

Some of the kids nodded in 
agreement, while a few others 
pushed back, gently, saying that 
they understood what Bethke 
meant or knew people who 
felt the same way. 

It was a fascinating 
interaction to witness, and, 
frankly, quite encouraging for 
meas an older believer. What 
struck me most, however, 


Jefferson Bethke, 
spoken word artist. ~ 


was the undeniable draw and power 
the video had on these members of 
whatever we decide the generation 
after Millennials will be called. The 
video spoke their language. 

And this experience is not just 
anecdotal. At this writing, Bethke’s 
video had been viewed more than 19 
million times and had spawned doz- 
ens of video responses, more than a 
few of them from kids the same age 
as the ones I hung out with in St. 
Mark’s Sunday school classroom. 

The lesson for me, as the parent 
of a middle school child, was to pay 
closer attention. To popular culture 
and new media. To the music I can’t 
stand but my son can’t get enough 
of. To the trends and fads that 
seem utterly vapid to me but have 
meaning for kids my son’s age even 
though they might not yet have the 
language to articulate it. To the pas- 
sions of children and their language, 
even—or perhaps especially—when 
it sounds foreign to me. 

May we grown-ups remember 
that no one knows how the seeds 
planted in a young heart will grow, 
blossom, and transform our world. = 


Cathleen Falsani (@ 
GodGrrl) is web editor and 
director of new media for 
Sojourners and author, most 
recently, of Belieber!: Fame, 
Faith, and the Heart of Justin 
Bieber. 
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These are just a few of the more than 2,000 Sojourners sup- 
porters who have joined the Sustainers Circle, our monthly 
giving program. No matter where they live or work, they have 
made Sojourners a big part of their lives, contributing through 
a program that provides a substantial part of our annual bud- 
get. Their support is critical to our work. 


Sustainers Circle is one of the reasons we've been going strong 

for more than 40 years. Join them—and us—and become a 

Sustainer today! (All members get a complimentary subscrip- 
tion to Sojourners magazine.) 


Call Elisabeth Preisinger at 1-800-714- 
7474 to set up your monthly gift, which can 
be charged automatically to your credit card or 
drawn from your bank account. (Mail in a voided 
check to start automatic bank drafts.) No matter 
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tain Sojourners’ work for justice and peace in a hurting 
world. 
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BY STACY MITCHELL 
Illustration by Ken Davis 


BANKING FOR 
THE REST OF US 


Banking used to be an agreement between neighbors, not a 
transaction between chairmen of the board. It's time for a new set 
of rules—banking policies for the 99 percent. 


ONE MEANING OF the word “occupy” 
involves asserting sovereignty over a place. 
For the demonstrators who set up camp 
in lower Manhattan last fall, “occupying” 
was a reassertion of popular sovereignty at 
the very epicenter of our economic system. 
It was a challenge to the power that giant 
corporations—and Wall Street banks in par- 
ticular—have amassed. It was a challenge to 
the way these firms have captured the levers 
of government and rigged policy to protect 
their own positions and profits at the expense 
of everyone else. 

More than three years after their reck- 
less greed triggered the Great Recession, the 
nation’s biggest banks have paid almost no 
penalty and are bigger than ever. In 2007, the 
top four banks—Bank of America, JPMorgan 
Chase, Citigroup, and Wells Fargo—held 
assets of $4.5 trillion, which amounted to 37 
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percent of U.S. bank assets. Today, they con- 
trol $6.2 trillion, or 45 percent of bank assets, 
according to the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. For them, the recession was a 
brief hiccup, promptly ameliorated by a pub- 
lic bailout and a return to robust profitability. 
Last year, these four firms, together with the 
next two largest banks, Goldman Sachs and 
Morgan Stanley, paid out $144 billion in com- 
pensation, making 2011 their second highest 
payday ever. According to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the average bank teller made $24,980 
in 2010. Such rank-and-file employees didn't 
benefit from the big bonuses and compensa- 
tion packages which were heavily concentrated 
at the top of the corporate ladder. 
Meanwhile, joblessness, staggering debt, 
and foreclosure have devastated countless 
families. Many have shared their stories on the 
We Are the 99 Percent Tumblr website, which 
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Although 
subprime 
mortgages 

are often blamed, 
they didn't 

cause the crisis. 
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should be required reading for the 1 percent. 
It provides a heart-breaking account of liv- 
ing in a society “made for them, not for us,” 
of drowning in debt and struggling merely to 
secure a means of keeping food on the table. 

The Occupy movement brought this 
injustice to the forefront and reawakened 
American populism. It set the public dis- 
course in a new direction and launched a 
conversation about the scale and structure 


of our banking sys- 
tem. Many Americans 
seem quite eager to 
have this conversation, 
and to act on it. Last fall, 
more than 600,000 peo- 
ple, citing the issues raised by 
Occupy, closed their accounts 
at big banks and moved to small 

local banks and credit unions. 


WE RELY ON BANKS for three basic func- 
tions. Banks offer a safer alternative for 
parking one’s money than under the mat- 
tress. They facilitate payments, allowing 
businesses and individuals to use checks, 
credit cards, wire transfers, and other means 
to pay one another without having to phys- 
ically exchange cash. Lastly, they extend 
credit, helping people buy homes and make 
other purchases, and enabling businesses to 
finance their growth. 

For half a century, from the 1930s until 
the 1980s, this is what banking was all about. 
Laws enacted during the Great Depression 
strictly limited banks’ size and scope. Under 
the 1933 Glass-Steagall Act, banks that 
accepted deposits (and thus were covered 
by federal deposit insurance) were barred 
from investment banking activities, such as 
trading in securities. Banks were also limited 
to serving their home states and prohibited 
from expanding across state lines. 

These policies kept much of our bank- 
ing system in the hands of locally owned 
banks and credit unions. Banking practiced 


at a community scale is very different from 
banking at a global scale. For one thing, it 
creates a strong mutuality of interest between 
lender and borrower. Because local banks 
hold onto most of their loans, they have no 
interest in luring borrowers into mortgages 
they can’t repay. Local banks engage in what 


is often called “relationship banking.” They 
get to know their customers and the local 
economy, and use this “soft” information 
(which doesn't show up ona credit report) to 
inform their lending decisions. This enables 
local banks to successfully make loans to a 
broader range of businesses and individuals. 

This community-rooted banking sys- 
tem proved remarkably stable—between 
1940 and 1980, there were fewer than 260 
bank failures, compared to more than 2,800 
in the years since. But in the 1980s, Congress 
and federal regulators began chipping away 
at the policies underpinning this system, 
lifting caps on interest rates and loosening 
mortgage rules. The 1990s saw the wholesale 
dismantling of the Depression-era policies. 
The barriers that kept banks from expanding 
across state lines were eliminated in 1994, 
opening the way for a wave of mergers. In 
1999, Congress overturned Glass-Steagall, 
giving its blessing to the mixing of com- 
mercial and investment banking under one 
roof. Still more deregulation followed in the 
2000s, when Congress shielded derivatives 
(contracts with a fluctuating value derived 
from underlying assets) from oversight and 
federal regulators exempted national banks 
from complying with state consumer protec- 
tion laws, including, most disastrously, those 
governing subprime mortgages. 

All of this was pushed through under 
the guise of allowing the financial system 
to modernize. Bigger banks, the argument 
went, would be efficient, reduce consumer 
costs, and produce innovative new finan- 
cial products. Proponents of deregulation, 


including the influential former Federal 
Reserve Chair Alan Greenspan, insisted that 
oversight of the financial system was largely 
unnecessary. Financial firms’ own internal 
risk models and the discipline of the market, 
he argued, were far better at minimizing risk 
than government regulators. 


Between 1985 and 2007, the number 
of banks in the USS. fell from about 14,000 
to 7,000, as smaller banks were bought up, 
first by regional and later by national banks. 
By 1995, a new breed of “giant” banks had 
emerged—massive conglomerates with more 
than $100 billion in assets (in today’s dol- 
lars). In 1995, these giants held 17 percent of 
bank assets. By 2010, their share had mush- 
roomed to 59 percent. Meanwhile, the share 
of assets held by small and medium-sized 
banks (those under $10 billion in assets) fell 
from 47 to 22 percent. 

As big banks took over, relationship 
banking was supplanted by anonymous 
“transactional” banking. Banks no longer 
shared a mutuality of interest with bor- 
rowers. Rather than hold mortgages on 
their books, the big banks pooled them 
together, converted them to securities, and 
sold slices of the resulting pie to investors. 
They made their money not as small banks 
had, by earning interest over the life of the 
loans, but through fees paid every time they 
issued a mortgage or sold a mortgage-backed 
security. 

The more loans they made, securitized, 
and sold, the more fees these banks earned. 
In the lead-up to the crisis, Wall Street began 
stuffing the U.S. economy with more and 
more credit. This helped drive up housing 
prices, which attracted more investment dol- 
lars to mortgage-backed securities, which, 
in turn, spurred lenders to extend still more 
(and increasingly risky) loans. 

On top of this, those promised “new 
financial products” came in the form of 
19 
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complex derivatives. Although some deriv- 
atives serve a legitimate purpose—such as 
helping a farmer hedge against the possi- 
bility of corn prices falling just as her crop 
comes in—the vast majority of what Wall 
Street cooked up, like the now-notorious 
credit default swaps, were nothing more than 
a means of gambling, a way to speculate on 
the future value of a mortgage security or a 
commodity. It was spectacularly profitable. 
Many financial elites and even policymakers 
began to see finance not as means of facilitat- 
ing the “real economy”—the part concerned 
with producing actual goods and services— 
but as end in itself. 

Unchecked, the financial industry grew 
to eclipse, and ultimately strangle, the real 
economy. Although often blamed, subprime 
mortgages did not cause the financial crisis. 
The value of these loans wasn't large enough 
to deal such a death blow—and, as we can 
see today, it's home loans in general, not just 
subprime ones, that are underwater. What 
brought down the system were the layers 
of derivatives piled on top of these loans. 
Derivatives were used to mislead inves- 
tors about the risk that they were taking 
on. Also, because information about them 
generally didn't have to be reported to reg- 
ulators, no one knew who had how many. 
Wall Street had created an inverted pyra- 
mid, with trillions of dollars in speculative 
positions resting on a small base of doomed 
mortgages. When derivatives started going 
toxic en masse, no one knew which cus- 
tomers were going bankrupt next, and the 
whole pyramid collapsed, leaving the nation’s 
largest banks insolvent. Had it not been for 
extraordinary government intervention, 
most would have failed. 

Through all of this, locally owned banks 
and credit unions stuck to their knitting. Few 
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had any involvement with the Wall Street 
casino. Indeed, when the crisis hit, the vast 
majority were fine; they hadn’t made mort- 
gages that were doomed to default or loaded 
up on toxic securities. Their real challenge 
came with the recession, as their customers 
lost jobs and fell behind on loan payments, 
and with the bursting of the Wall-Street- 
created real estate bubble, the property 


To have more of an impact, we 


industry's current structure. It merely tight- 
ened some of the rules under which banks 
operate. The debate over the law’s passage, 
meanwhile, offered still more evidence of the 
dangerous amount of political power held by 
big banks. Back on their feet and flush with 
profits, the banks deployed an army of lobby- 
ists who succeeded in weakening many of the 
Dodd-Frank bill’s already modest provisions. 

Wall Street assumed Dodd-Frank would 
be the last word on financial reform. But, as 
the Occupy movement and several 
other populist uprisings last year, 
including the National Nurses 


need to move our borrowing too, — United march on Wall Street in 


providing collateral for these loans plum- 
meted in value. The government offered 
comparatively little help to community 
banks; they were treated as small enough to 
fail. The programs that were available were 
structured to meet the needs of big banks, 
not the particular challenges facing small 
ones. Since 2007, more than 400 commu- 
nity banks have failed. 


THE FINANCIAL CRISIS spurred the first 
serious reconsideration of the bigger-is-bet- 
ter ideology that took hold more than 30 
years ago. Some leading economists and poli- 
cymakers have come out in favor of breaking 
up the big banks. During the congressional 
debate on financial reform, which began in 
late 2009, several proposals were put forward 
to fundamentally restructure banks, includ- 
ing a bill by Sens. Maria Cantwell and John 
McCain to reinstate the Glass-Steagall Act 
and another by Sen. Sherrod Brown to cap 
the size of banks. 

Neither of these proposals passed. 
Instead, Congress crafted the Dodd-Frank 
Wall Street Reform Act, which left the bank- 
ing system largely intact. It had a few good 
elements to be sure, notably the creation of 
the Consumer Financial Protection Bureau, 
but Dodd-Frank did nothing to alter the 


June, made clear, Americans are 
not at all content with the idea of continued 
rule by a handful of financial monopolists. 


THE EMPIRICAL EVIDENCE is on the side 
of populism. 

Indeed, there is remarkably little hard 
data to support the idea that bigger banks 
are superior. They are not safer. Rather than 
reduce risk, highly concentrated and com- 
plex financial systems actually magnify and 
rapidly transmit it to the rest of the economy. 
Nor have big banks lowered costs for con- 
sumers. Fees for checking account services, 
such as overdrafts and stop-payment orders, 
are an average of 20 to 40 percent higher at 
big banks than at small banks and credit 
unions. Several studies have also found that 
big banks pay lower interest on savings and 
charge higher rates on many loans. 

How can this be? The deregulation of 
the 1990s was sold to us on the grounds 
that economies of scale would enable big- 
ger banks to operate more efficiently and cut 
costs. But it turns out that banks peak in effi- 
ciency at about $5 billion to $10 billion in 
assets, according to economists. Beyond that 
size they become weighed down by bureau- 
cracy and actually operate less efficiently. 
Today’s giant banks are orders of magni- 
tude larger—JP Morgan Chase, for example, 
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has more than $2 trillion in assets—which 
suggests their dominance is less a function 
of market optimization than the exercise of 
political and economic power. 

Nor does size deliver a wider array of ser- 
vices. Most local banks and credit unions offer 
the same services that big banks do. About 
90 percent have online bill-pay and three- 
quarters offer credit cards. They adopt new 
technologies at nearly the same pace. One 
in seven local banks, for example, already 
allows customers to make payments with their 
smartphones, while half plan to install the ser- 
vice within two years. What they cannot do on 
their own, small institutions often accomplish 
by working together. Most credit unions, for 
example, belong to a national cooperative that 
gives their customers surcharge-free access to 
more than 28,000 ATMs. 

Most compelling of all, small commu- 
nity-based financial institutions do far more 
for the real economy than their gambling- 
minded Wall Street rivals. Although small 
and mid-sized banks hold only 22 percent 
of bank assets, they account for 54 percent 
of all small business lending. The largest 20 
banks, meanwhile, control nearly 60 per- 
cent of assets but provide only one-quarter 
of small business lending. 

What accounts for this huge gap? Small 
business lending thrives in the context of 
relationship banking because it requires a 
nuanced judgment about the likelihood of 
a particular entrepreneur succeeding in a 
particular local market. Big banks, which 
make decisions at a distance, often relying 
on computer models, are not very good at 
sorting good credit risks from bad, so, rather 
than face higher defaults, they keep a tight 
rein on small business credit. The economic 
consequences are significant: Research has 
found that, all else being equal, regions dom- 
inated by big banks are home to fewer small 
businesses. 


HOW DO WE RETURN to a banking sys- 
tem that is more local and more responsive 


to the needs of communities? Hundreds 
of thousands of people have already taken 
direct action by dumping their accounts 
at big banks and moving to a local bank 
or credit union. The shift has been sizable 
enough to expand the market share of credit 
unions by about 10 percent and give many 
small banks a boost. But we should remem- 
ber that, while banks need deposits, loans are 
how they generate income. To have more of 
an impact, we need to move our borrowing 
too, including ditching our big bank credit 
cards for locally issued cards, and turning 
to local banks and credit unions when we 
need a new car loan or plan to refinance a 
mortgage. 

But direct action by consumers will 
only get us so far, in part because big banks 
have other sources of funding besides our 
deposits. Ultimately, we must marshal our 
real power, as citizens, to deliver another 
round of policy change and tackle the prob- 
lem of bigness head-on. That may seem a 
tall order, but it’s worth remembering that 
it took Franklin Roosevelt years to enact his 
full suite of banking reforms. Here are the 
policies we might start with: 


Break up the biggest banks. In January, 
Public Citizen, a nonprofit group, peti- 
tioned federal regulators to break up Bank of 
America on the grounds that it “is too large 
and complex to manage or regulate properly, 
and its financial condition is poor and could 
deteriorate ... causing a devastating finan- 
cial crisis.” While the financial condition of 
other giant banks is not quite as precarious, 
the same logic applies to them. Regulators 
should untangle these conglomerates before 
we find ourselves in another financial crisis. 


Enact anti-concentration policies. To spur 
more decentralization, Congress should 
reinstate Glass-Steagall’s separation of com- 
mercial and investment banks, cap the share 
of the nation’s deposits that any one bank can 
amass, and introduce a graduated tax on 
bank assets that would further deter bigness. 
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Protect consumers. Big banks have made 
much of their money by fleecing consum- 
ers, not only through fees but also by funding 
some of the nation’s worst predatory lenders. 
By cracking down on abusive practices, the 
new Consumer Financial Protection Bureau 
could create a more level playing field for 
responsible financial institutions. 


Penalize speculation. A growing move- 
ment is calling for a financial transaction tax, 
a modest tax on each Wall Street trade. The 
tax would be too small to burden legitimate 
investment, but would dampen high-speed 
trading and other forms of Wall Street spec- 
ulation while raising revenue that could be 
invested in the real economy. 


Establish public partnership banks in 
each state. The only state where local 
banks have flourished in recent decades 
is North Dakota, which has four times as 
many local banks per capita as the national 
average. Their strength is owed largely to 
the Bank of North Dakota, a publicly owned 
“bankers’ bank.” BND does not serve con- 
sumers directly but partners with local 
banks to increase their lending capacity. It’s 
a smart model, and more than half a dozen 
other states are now considering legislation 
to replicate it. 


There is nothing inevitable about a highly 
concentrated banking system, in which 
speculation trumps productive investment. 
Today’s giant banks are the product of poli- 
cies adopted in the 1980s and 1990s. Recent 
events have made the consequences of those 
policies painfully clear. It is time for a new 
set of rules—a banking policy for the 99 per- 
cent. = 


Stacy Mitchell is a senior researcher with 
the Institute for Local Self-Reliance, where 
she directs initiatives on community bank- 
ing and independent business. She is the 
author of Big-Box Swindle and produces a 
popular monthly newsletter, The Hometown 
Advantage Bulletin. 
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Juan Meléndez, 
on death row for 
18 years, was 
freed in 2002. 


BY KIMBERLY BURGE 


THE INNOCENCE LIST 


There are many reasons to abolish the death penalty. 
Innocents on death row may be the most compelling. 


WHILE JUAN ROBERTO Meléndez sat 
on Florida’s death row, his mother, back in 
Puerto Rico, built an altar in her home where 
she placed a statue of Our Lady of Guadalupe. 
She prayed three rosaries a day for his release 
and wrote letters to her son assuring him that 
God knew of his innocence. If Juan would put 
his trust in God, eventually he would be freed. 

“T believed her,” Meléndez says. “But I also 
told him later, ‘It took you too long, God.” 

It took 17 years, eight months, and one day. 

It took considerably less time to send him 
to death row. Meléndez, a migrant fruit picker, 
was arrested in Pennsylvania in May 1984, 
charged with the killing of a man in Florida, 
where he had previously lived. Meléndez, who 
spoke very little English, was appointed a pub- 
lic defender but not a translator. 

“He kept patting me on the back and say- 
ing everything’s going to be okay,’ Meléndez 
recalls. 

In one week’s time he was tried, convicted, 
and sentenced to death, with no physical evi- 
dence presented against him. The conviction 
rested on the testimony of two questionable 
witnesses—a police informant with a criminal 


| record and a co-defendant who was threat- 


ened with the electric chair but who ultimately 
received a sentence of two years’ probation 
after he testified against Meléndez. The jury 
contained 11 white members and one African 
American. 

Meléndez was sent to death row on a 
November Tuesday in 1984, “an ugly, ugly 
day.’ On Thursday, guards took a man to be 
executed. “I got real scared then, thought they 
killed someone every week. I wondered: How 
long until they come for me?” 

In time, during the two hours twice a week 
death row prisoners were permitted into the 
yard, other inmates taught him how to speak, 
read, and write in English. He developed 
friendships with men he knew he would lose 
to death. Whenever an execution took place, 
Meléndez recalls, he heard a buzzing sound 
and watched the lights in the prison flicker as 
the current was drained by the electric chair. 

The Florida Supreme Court upheld 
his conviction three times. When a new 
defense team took over in 2001, as Meléndez 
neared his final round of appeals, they pored 2 
through a box of materials from his original € 
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trial—and discovered a taped confession 
from the real killer. Corroborating wit- 
nesses were found, including the wife and 
sister of the killer, now deceased, who had 
confessed to at least 16 people. The prosecu- 
tion had had a copy of this taped confession, 
and had withheld this and other exculpa- 
tory evidence from trial. 


IN LIGHT OF this new evidence, Florida 
Circuit Court Judge Barbara Fleischer over- 
turned Meléndez’s capital murder conviction 
in December 2001 and 
determined he was enti- 
tled to a new trial. The state 
declined to prosecute him a UT 
second time. 

Back on death row, 
as they began to process 
his release, guards began calling him “Mr. 
Meléndez.” 

“Everyone [on death row] knew I was 
getting out. There were tears running down 
my cheeks, I was so happy. Tears on their 
cheeks, too. But I also knew I was leaving 
them behind. They told me, ‘Don’t get into 
any trouble out there. Take care of your 
mama. And dont forget about us.” 

On Jan. 3, 2002, after more than 17 years, 
the state of Florida provided him with a new 
shirt, a pair of pants, and $100 and set Juan 
Roberto Meléndez free. 

Four days after his release, when he 
traveled home to Puerto Rico, his mother 
showed him the altar where she prayed for 
him. Then she made a confession to her son. 
Even as she prayed for his freedom, she put 
away money to bring his body back home if 
he was executed. 

“I don’t think anyone can really com- 
prehend being innocent and languishing 
in prison while the state plots your mur- 
der,’ says David Love, executive director of 
Witness to Innocence. This Philadelphia- 
based organization is the only one in the 
nation comprised of exonerated death row 
survivors who now travel the country tell- 
ing their own stories and speaking out for 
abolition of the death penalty. Meléndez has 
become a passionate and compelling speaker 
for Witness to Innocence, addressing audi- 
ences across the United States and Europe. 

Meléndez is number 97 on the 
“Innocence List,’ an accounting by the Death 
Penalty Information Center of death row 


inmates exonerated of their crimes. Those 
on the list must have been convicted and 


sentenced to death—and then later either 
been given an absolute pardon by the gov- 
ernor based on new evidence of innocence, 
or had their conviction overturned and 
then been acquitted at re-trial or had all 
charges dropped. To date, the list includes 
140 people. 

“We started as a speakers’ bureau for 
exonerees to tell their stories to colleges, 
churches, and community groups. But we 


also wanted to empower them to become 
effective advocates against the death penalty,” 
Love says. “On one level, it can be painful to 
revisit their stories repeatedly. But [Witness 
to Innocence] is a potent support group for 
exonerees. It’s also a potent symbol for what 
is wrong with a system that can send inno- 
cent people to death.” 

Meléndez concurs: “I was not saved by 
the system. I was saved in spite of the system” 


“YOU CAN’T ACT like nothing’s hap- 
pened [after being released from death 
row]. Something has happened. Something 
dramatic has happened,” says Delbert Tibbs, 
who is number 11 on the Innocence List. 
Tibbs claims he is “not a firebrand by 
nature,’ but rather a man who prefers books 
and a quiet life. But he became an outspoken 


At a recent 
“Empowerment 
Gathering” in 
Philadelphia, 
exonerees 
spoke of their 
experiences. 
From left: 
David Keaton, 
on death row 
for two years, |” 
freed in 1973. 
Shujaa Graham, 
on death row 
for three years, F 
freed in 1981. 
Greg Wilhoit, 
on death row 
for six years, 
freed in 1993. 


abolitionist against the death penalty the 
minute he walked free from death row in 
1977. 

A former theology school student from 
Chicago with no prior criminal record, he 
was hitchhiking through Florida in 1974 
when he was picked up for the murder of a 
man and the rape of his 16-year-old compan- 
ion. An all-white jury convicted Tibbs, who 
is African American, based on the uncorrob- 
orated testimony of the female victim, who 
was also white. Although she picked Tibbs 

out of a lineup, her identifica- 

1¢ tion was inconsistent with the 
initial description she gave of 
her assailant. 

Tibbs had friends who were 
civil rights activists, and they 
began organizing to secure his 

freedom. Celebrities such as Joan Baez and 
Angela Davis spoke out on his behalf and 
raised money for his defense. Pete Seeger 
wrote a ballad in Tibbs’ honor. The Florida 
Supreme Court overturned his conviction 
because the verdict was not supported by the 
weight of the evidence; the state decided not 
to retry the case. Tibbs’ former prosecutor 
said that the original investigation had been 
tainted from the beginning and that, if there 
had been a retrial, he would have appeared 
as a witness for Tibbs. 

He walked free in 1977 after serving three 
years; all charges against him were dropped 
in 1982. “God sent me to death row so I 
could be a witness against the death penalty,’ 
he says. “Even after my case was dropped, I 
realized that I had to advocate for those still 
there? 
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Delbert Tibbs, 
on death row - 
for three years, > 


was freed in 1977. 


“Anyone who's locked up has anger. 

But if you don't embrace the evil and 

become evil yourself, you can transcend it.” 
—Delbert Tibbs 
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A poet, Tibbs also speaks out with 
Witness to Innocence. A character based 
on him serves as the centerpiece of The 
Exonerated, an award-winning play, based 
on six true stories, that has been filmed for 
television. 

“T really wish God had found another 
way, Tibbs says. “But worse things have 
happened to better people than me. Anyone 
whos locked up has anger. But if you don’t 
embrace the evil and become evil yourself, 
you can transcend it” 


MOMENTUM TO ABOLISH the death 
penalty has never been stronger, according 
to lawyer and Witness to Innocence board 
member Judi Caruso. “It’s been building 
in the last five years or so, but has really 
accelerated in the last year, especially—and 
tragically—with Troy Davis,” Caruso says. 

Last September, the execution of Davis in 
Georgia, carried out despite signif- 
icant doubts about his guilt, drew 
worldwide condemnation. Davis 
had been convicted, primarily on 
the basis of eyewitness testimony, 
of killing off-duty police officer 
Mark MacPhail. Years later, before his execu- 
tion, seven out of nine witnesses had changed 
their stories. Yet a federal judge reviewing this 
new evidence required that Davis provide not 
only reasonable doubt of his guilt, but clear 
proof of his innocence. He was unable to do 
that to the judge’s satisfaction. 

“If one of our fellow citizens can be exe- 
cuted with so much doubt surrounding his 
guilt, then the death penalty system in our 
country is unjust and outdated,’ former pres- 
ident Jimmy Carter said. 

Others appear to be coming around to 
share Carter’s view. A Gallup Poll last year 
showed support for the death penalty at its 
lowest level in nearly four decades. Sixty- 
one percent supported the death penalty, 
down from 80 percent in 1994; 35 percent 
opposed it, up from 16 percent in 1994. Ina 
2011 CNN poll, given a choice between the 
death penalty and a sentence of life without 
parole for those who commit murder, 50 per- 
cent favored a life sentence; 48 percent chose 
death. 

The number of new death sentences 
imposed in 2011 dropped sharply, to 78, 
falling below 100 for the first time since the 
death penalty was reinstated in the United 


Sabrina Butler 


(shown with her husband, Joe) 
was on death row for more than 
two years and freed in 1995. 


States in 1976. It’s a decline 
of 75 percent since 1996. The 
number of executions car- 
ried out fell to 43, a 56 percent 
decline since 1999. 

Illinois abolished the death 

penalty in 2011, becoming the 
fourth state in four years to do 
so. The governor of Oregon, 
John Kitzhaber, declared that no more exe- 
cutions would occur while he was in office: “T 
refuse to be a part of this compromised and 
inequitable system any longer.” 

For many years, activists have used prag- 
matic arguments to oppose the death penalty: 
Capital punishment is not a deterrent to 
crime. Death sentences are disproportion- 
ately handed down to people of color, or to 
people convicted of killing someone white. It 
is a staggeringly expensive process for states. 

But Caruso believes that the voices of 


was not saved by the system, 


| was saved in spite of the system 


innocent people nearly put to death for 
crimes they did not commit are ultimately 
what will turn the tide against the death pen- 
alty: “That’s what’s beginning to create the 
change of opinion. When the punishment is 
irreversible, nothing but perfection is accept- 
able. We can certainly improve the system, 
but we can never guarantee that we can make 
the system perfect.” 

Kirk Bloodsworth—number 48 on the 
Innocence List—offers a sharper reflection, 
and a unique sense of authority. He was the 
first person with a capital conviction to be 
exonerated based on DNA evidence. Accused 
of the brutal rape and murder of a 9-year- 
old girl outside Baltimore, Bloodsworth 
spent eight years, 11 months, and 19 days 
on death row. In letters from prison, below 
his name he signed the initials A.I.M., “An 
Innocent Man” 

“If you want to support the death penalty 
in the U. S., then you're supporting a system 
that can execute an innocent person,’ he says. 
“Even if you believe it would be valid for the 
guilty, it cannot be valid for the innocent. 
Do away with it before it kills your neigh- 
bor, or you.” 

Night after night, Sabrina Butler rises 


from her bed in Columbus, 
Mississippi, and goes in to 
check on her 9-year-old 
daughter and 14-year-old son. 
“My husband tells me, “Baby, 
relax. You don't have to do that 
every night.’ But I can't relax,” 
she says. 

In 1989, when Butler 
was 17 and a single mother, she found her 
9-month-old son in his crib, not breathing. 
After she and a neighbor tried to resusci- 
tate him, Butler took him to the emergency 
room, where he died. The next day, she was 
arrested and charged with child abuse and 
murder, based on bruises left by the failed 
attempts at CPR. 

“I didn’t know what I was doing and I 
probably did it wrong,” she says. “I was just 
trying to help him?” 

Her lawyer urged her not to take the 
stand in her own defense and told 
her they had the case nipped in the 
bud. But a jury found her guilty of 

" capital murder. Butler later learned 
the prosecutor in the case took the 
jury out for a picnic while they were 

sequestered. 

“Being so young, I was scared to death. 
I didn’t know what was happening to me.” 

On death row, a guard met her there with 
these words: “This is where you're going to 
be for the rest of your life until we kill you” 

The Mississippi Supreme Court over- 
turned her conviction in 1992, saying that 
the prosecution had failed to prove that the 
incident was anything more than an acci- 
dent. She was retried and then acquitted in 
1995 after a very brief jury deliberation. It 
is now believed that her son, Walter, died 
of kidney disease or sudden infant death 
syndrome. 

Butler spent six and a half years in jail, 
including more than two and a half years on 
death row. She is the only woman to be exon- 
erated, number 59 on the Innocence List. 

Now she tells her story, and checks on her 
children each night, every night. 

“T don’t want someone to stop breathing 
again on my watch.” = 


Kimberly Burge is a Sojourners contrib- 
uting writer who divides her time between 
Washington, D.C., and Cape Town, South 
Africa. 
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ALITTLE MORE than a century ago, the Catholic parish of Kanesatake, a Mohawk community 
near the town of Oka, Quebec, was suffering the kind of devastation typical of what happened 
to Indigenous people in the 19th century. Livestock grazing, commercial clear-cutting, and 
the burning of forests for farming—activities by Canadians of European descent—had turned 
the area's old-growth forest to desert. Mohawk roads and homes were buried by repeated sand 


avalanches. 


What happened next wasn't typical: From 1888 to 1920, the parish planted 100,000 trees 
under the guidance of their Sulpician Order priest, Father Joseph-Daniel Lefebvre, transform- 
ing the desert back into a magnificent forest. What happened in Oka changed the attitude of the 


ee 


Catholic Church concerning forest consenanon aes eventually inspired reforestation efforts 


§ throughout the continent. 


Archive photos 


The church's leadership 
pushed Quebec to the 
forefront of forest 
conservation throughout 
the continent. 
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The activities of Euro-Canadians had 
caused desertification astonishingly quickly 
after they were permitted to live in the area 
in the mid-1800s. (The decision to allow 
them in had been made by the Sulpicians, 
a Paris-based order of Catholic priests offi- 
cially known as the Society of Saint-Sulpice. 
The French government, and later the 
British, had granted the Sulpicians control 
of the area, first as trustee for Indigenous 
peoples and later as outright owner.) With 
the arrival of Euro-Canadian settlers, 
mature trees were cut down for timber or 
killed by forest fires; livestock ate the young 
tree seedlings, finishing off a dying forest. 

Similar abuses to the land would cause 
desertification throughout much of North 
America, where forests were clear-cut into 


Above: The legacy of planting 
efforts by the Mowawk Kanesatake 
community near Oka, Quebec, led 
by Father Joseph-Daniel Lefebvre, 
tight, who brought the concept of 
reforestation from his native France. 
Opposite page: A Mohawk burial 
ground in the reforested area that 
would have been affected by a 
proposed golf course. 


oblivion. Before 1860, white pine was the 
dominant tree along the Ottawa River, and 
indeed in much of eastern North America. 
Today, only 2.5 percent of the area of 
Quebec that was predominately white pine 
is still that way. A few short years after 
non-Indigenous people first grazed their 
livestock on Oka’s fragile soils, settler activi- 
ties had resulted in desertification so severe 
that the community’s western road network 
was buried by sand avalanches. 

Father Lefebvre, pastor of the Kanes- 
atake parish, arrived in Oka in 1876; he 
would stay there until his death at 86 in 
1915. Before coming to Kanesatake, he had 
worked for nearly two decades in France, 
where he saw massive reforestation to 
rehabilitate sand barrens and deforested 
mountains prone to erosion 
and flooding. 

Religious and ethnic divi- 
sions in Oka caused his first 
attempt at tree planting in 
1876 to fail. Then, in 1886, 
an avalanche of sand 40 feet 
high buried two-story homes, 
and the community began to 
pull together on a remarkable 
32-year enterprise. 


THERE WERE NO nurseries 
on the continent that could 
provide coniferous seedlings 
on the scale needed to reforest 
acres and acres of des- 
ert dunes. The Mohawks 
gathered pine and spruce 
seedlings from the north, 
which they transported by 
canoes. Over more than 
three decades, they planted 
the seedlings—without 
pay—under the direction of 
two Mohawk leaders, Laurent 
and Francis Dicker. Straw was 
placed near the saplings to pro- 
tect them from being buried by 
wind-tossed sand. 

Eventually, the Mohawks surpassed 
Lefebvre’s European methods, using 
bunches of hemlock planted together. By 
the 1920s, Oka was freed of the curse of 
sand landslides. The revived forest had 
become a refuge for bald eagles, golden 
eagles, and pine warblers. 
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All written personal recollections of 
those who took part in the reforestation 
vanished in 1922, when a blaze destroyed 
the Oka presbytery. What survived were 
accounting records of the tree planting (27 
logbooks written by Lefebvre over a period 
of 20 years), the trees themselves, and the 
model of what could be done. 

Oka’s example transformed the attitude 
of the area’s Catholic Church toward for- 
est conservation. Before the tree planting 
commenced, the church had tended to side 
with colonization. Afterward, the church's 
leadership helped push Quebec to be in the 
forefront of forest conservation throughout 
the continent. The Quebec Forest Service, 
created in 1906, imposed jail time for 
offenders who set forest fires. The church 
reinforced these efforts through sermons 
and other activity. 

The new Quebec Forest Service refor- 
ested 15,350 acres of shifting sand dunes. 
The story was spread by Ferdinand Larose, 
an agronomist who studied in the Oka area 
during its reforestation. Returning to his 
native eastern Ontario, Larose became the 
driving force for reforestation there, creat- 
ing a 28,000-acre forest, now named in his 
honor, on former desert wastelands. It is 
the world’s second largest human-created 
forest, outdone only by France’s restored 
forests in the Alps. 


Ironically, whenthe Canadian govern- 
ment finalized the transfer of lands from the 
Sulpicians to a Mohawk reserve in 1945, the 
government refused to include the restored 
forest, claiming the lands were unoccupied. 
This official decision was made despite the 
fact that the community had a cemetery 
there and used the forest for picnics, lacrosse 
games, and other activities. 

The government decision set the stage 
for what became known as the “Oka crisis,” 


The revived forest 
became a refuge for bald 
eagles and pine warblers. 


an armed occupation during the summer of 
1990. A planned golf course expansion and 
housing development in 1989 threatened to 
deforest a third of the Mohawks’ 175-acre 
restored forest. (The forest already had been 
partially damaged by the construction of a 
nine-hole golf course in 1961.) In March 
1990, the Mohawks erected a nonviolent 
blockade to prevent the golf course’s expan- 
sion. Violence erupted in July when police 
made a failed attempt to remove protest- 
ers blocking access to the restored forest; 
a police officer was killed. Protesters from 
another Mohawk community blocked 


a major traffic artery into Montreal, the & 
Mercier Bridge. This solidarity action, 2 
which sparked anti-Indigenous riots of & 
40,000 people, came to an end only after the 
Quebec provincial police on the scene were 
replaced by the Canadian army. Eventually, 
the federal government spent $5.2 million 
(Canadian) to buy the disputed land in 
Kanesatake. 

During the months-long crisis, the 
historic significance of the Oka reforesta- 
tion was virtually ignored in the Canadian 
media, even though a book detailing the 
reforestation, Donald MacKay’s Heritage 
Lost: The Crisis in Canada’s Forests, had 
come out just a few years before the stand- 
off. But the importance of the reforestation 
story is not lost on the Mohawks. 

Danny Beaton, of the Mohawk Turtle 
Clan, told Sojourners, “In our way of life, 
the plants are family to us and help us to 
survive. We must honor and respect and be 
thankful to them, because they help us daily. 
The trees are like a natural bank that keeps 
Mother Earth’s blood where it should be, so 
all life can drink.” = 


John Bacher is a researcher for the 
Preservation of Agricultural Lands Society. 
His most recent book is Two Billion Trees 
and Counting: The Legacy of Edmund 
Zavitz (2011, Dundurn Press). 
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BY CHED MYERS 
Illustration by M.P. Wiggins 


‘Everything Will Live 
Where the River Goes’ 


A Bible study on water, God, and redemption. 


IN THE CHRISTIAN tradition we speak of baptismal waters as the symbolic source 
of renewed life. That metaphor, however, is predicated upon a broader biblical vector 
concerning “living waters.” The prophetic literature contains a recurring eschatologi- 
cal promise of social and environmental restoration through the “rehydration” of the 
world, a rich tradition worth exploring for ecological theology. 

In our historical moment we cannot talk about “waters of renewal” without first 
acknowledging the systematic “dehydration” of the earth by industrial civilization. Of 
the many specters of our deepening ecological crisis—climate change, species extinc- 
tion, peak oil, declining natural fertility—one of the most pressing is “peak water.’ The 
Pacific Institute's Peter Gleick describes this as “the critical point, already reached in 
many areas of the world, where we overtax the planet's ability to absorb the conse- 
quences of our water use.” We see its symptoms in global desertification, widespread 
water insecurity, and declining water quality. 

Our ancient ritual of baptism reflects a modern ecological fact: Without water there 
can be no life. Peak water, like the other grim trends, represents an endgame unless we 
“turn around.” This should compel Christians not only to seek earth-literacy urgently, 
but also to re-read our Bibles from the perspective of the “groaning creation,’ as did 
Paul in Romans 8:21-22. Water is a good place to start. Though we in the First World 
take it for granted, it is a central justice and environmental issue that deserves both 
social analysis and theological reflection. 


“WATERS SHALL BURST forth in the desert, streams in the wilderness; torrid earth 
shall become a pool; parched land, fountains of water” (Isaiah 35:6). This beloved trope 
is only one of many instances in the Hebrew Bible where divine salvation is articulated 
in terms of the renewal—not the destruction—of the earth. With so much wrong- 
headed Christian theology (and politics) anticipating the latter, it is imperative that 
we recover the former vision. 

‘The “streams in the desert” tradition suggests that Israel's prophets understood 
that the arid climate of their Palestinian homeland was not natural. Rather, their deep 
memory understood the desert to be the result of historic processes of desertifica- 
tion, the result of centuries of relentless imperial economic exploitation of the land 
of the Middle East. 

In particular, the prophets lamented the clear-cutting of the hardwood forests 


of highlands in Lebanon (e.g. 1 King 5:6ff; 
Zechariah 11:1ff; Isaiah 14:3-8, 37:22-24). 
But judgment would come: “The cedars of 
Lebanon exult over you,’ Isaiah inveighed 
against the king of Babylon, “saying, ‘Since 
you were laid low, no one comes to cut us 
down” (Isaiah 14:8). Yahweh's liberating plan 
is thus often portrayed in terms of refores- 
tation, typified by Isaiah’s promise that arid 
lands will once again host those cedars, “the 
glory of Lebanon” (35:1ff). 

What makes this “greening” of the desert 
possible is that water will flow again. These 


John’s River of Life stands in stark con- 
trast to the realities of his readers at the time. 
It “shines like crystal” (Revelation 22:1). 
This is not a supernatural claim, but a poetic 
observation: Pure water indeed appears crys- 
talline when it is flowing freely from its earth 
source. Who has not been mesmerized by 
the dancing silver strands of a mountain 
stream? The seer’s phrase “river of the water 
of life” (Greek potamon hudatos zoés) con- 
notes exactly that: the running, bubbling, 
lively water of a spring or brook. Experiences 
of such “living water,’ as the gospel of John 


WITHOUT WATER THERE CAN BE NO LIFE. 
This should compel us to re-read our Bibles from the 
perspective of the “groaning creation." 


renewed streams will also quench the thirst 
of the “poor and needy”—those marginalized 
by violence and oppression (Isaiah 41:17ff). 
Just as Pharaoh's army “got drownded” in the 
old Exodus story (Exodus 14), so in Isaiah 
do the travails of empire similarly disap- 
pear under water. These are extraordinary 
visions of social and ecological redemption 
as rehydration. 


IN AN EMERGING focus on “water- 
shed discipleship” here in California, we 
are exploring this notion of “hydrology 
as theology.” Our biblical investigation 
led us naturally to analogous poetic tra- 
ditions in the New Testament, especially 
John of Patmos’ vision of the “River of Life” 
(Revelation 22:1ff). 

Israel during the biblical period was a dry 
place indeed, with few perennial streams, 
inconsistent springs (e.g. James 3:12; 2 Peter 
2:17), and just a handful of actual rivers, 
most of which were relatively far from pop- 
ulated areas such as Jerusalem. Those living 
in this arid climate were primarily familiar 
only with the stagnant, torpid water found 
in small ponds, seasonal wells, catchment 
tanks, ritual baths, or clay pots. Domestic 
water quality was often poor (hence the 
advice of 1 Timothy 5:23 to stop drinking 
only water, and use a little wine to offset 
stomach illnesses). In Palestine, water was— 
and is today—an issue of environmental 
sustainability and social justice. 
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puts it (hudor zon, John 4:10, 7:38) were rare 
indeed for this desert people. This river sig- 
nals a dramatic restoration that brings life to 
the land and those dwelling on it. 

John the Revelator acknowledges the 
ecology of grace: Water is a divine “gift” 
(Revelation 21:6). “Let the one who thirsts 
come forward, and ... receive the gift of liv- 
ing water” (22:17). Here he appropriates 
another subversive promise of Isaiah, which 
envisioned an end to the commodification 
and privatization of water by the powerful: 
“All who are thirsty, come for water, even if 
you have no money” (Isaiah 55:1). 

The Revelator’s River of Life runs 
“through the middle of the great street of the 
city” (Revelation 22:2; plateia connotes the 
main thoroughfare of a Hellenistic metrop- 
olis). Poignantly, earlier in the Apocalypse 
this plateia was the space of political vio- 
lence, where the bodies of two prophets 
murdered by the imperial Beast lay in public 
view for three and a half days as a spectacle 
of state terror (Revelation 11:8-9). But here 
at the end of the vision this street has become 
“transparent as glass” (Revelation 21:21). 
Earlier John identified this same image with 
water: God’s throne is perched upon “a sea 
of glass like crystal” (4:6; this vocabulary 
appears only in Revelation, and may connote 
“ice’). It is as if New Jerusalem’s Main Street 
dissolves into a purifying river that washes 
away the blood of empire. 

These living waters “proceed from the 


throne of God and of the Lamb” (Revelation 
22:1). Elsewhere in Revelation they are 
depicted as a spring (Greek pégé). The mar- 
tyrs “will not thirst anymore” because they 
are led to God's throne, from which flow 
“springs of living water” (zoés pégas hudaton, 
Revelation 7:16ff). This echoes Isaiah’s vision 
of liberation from empire in which prisoners 
are led to water (Isaiah 49:9-10). 

The notion of Yahweh as a cosmic fount 
is found in several places in the Hebrew 
Bible. “With you is the spring of life,” sings 
the psalmist (Psalm 36:9: Hebrew chay 
magowr). Jeremiah laments that his peo- 
ple have abandoned “the fountain of living 
water” (Hebrew mayim chay maqowr) 
for their own stagnant and leaky cisterns 
(Jeremiah 2:13; see 17:13). This image is 
also linked to fertility: maqowr can connote 
“descendants” (e.g. Psalm 68:27; Proverbs 
5:18; Isaiah 48:1; and Song of Songs 4:15). 

Such biblical metaphors identify water 
tightly with God. There are at least four ways 
in which water teaches about the character 
of the Creator. 


There can be no life without water. It 
is the primary building block of creation, 
covering 71 percent of the Earth’s surface, 
and constituting on average 60 percent of the 
human body. It cannot be destroyed—though 
if it is degraded, it loses its healing character. 


Water exists in many forms that 

manifest in a great circle of life. The 
hydrological cycle moves from the heav- 
ens (condensation, precipitation) to earth 
and beneath (infiltration), to the sea and 
other large bodies of water (surface runoff, 
groundwater discharge), and finally back to 
the heavens (evaporation). 


Water can be patient and accommo- 

dating, flowing around obstacles. Yet 
it also has the power to wear down the great- 
est physical structures (or burst them apart 
through expanding ice); it thus makes hard 
things smooth over time. Water has the capac- 
ity to carry, but also to drown. For humans, 
immersion can lead to either life or death, and 
the Bible is full of examples of both. 


Water is a symbol of justice. Most 
substantial when fluid, it flows 
downward, seeking the level, a poignant 
metaphor of divine concern for the “lowest? 
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Thus Amos appeals for “justice to flow 
down like a perennial stream” (Amos 5:24). 

It is hardly surprising then that the bib- 
lical story begins (Genesis 1:2) and ends 
(Revelation 22:1-17) in a “waterworld.” John 
envisioned a renewed earth that is, literally, 
saturated: When God transfigures the world, 
the waters will flow abundantly again. 


JOHN’S APOCALYPSE rehabilitated a recur- 
ring image in the proto-apocalyptic oracles of 
several later Israelite prophets. Joel prophesied 
that “all the watercourses of Judah shall flow 
with water, and a spring shall issue from the 
House of the Lord and shall water the wadi 
of the Acacias” (Joel 4:18). So too Zechariah: 
“In that day, fresh water shall flow from 
Jerusalem, part of it to the Eastern Sea and 
part to the Western Sea, throughout the sum- 
mer and winter” (Zechariah 14:8). 

But the most elaborate articulation of 
“redemption as rehydration” is found in 
Ezekiel’s vision, toward the end of his con- 
cluding description of eschatological Israel, 
its land, and temple-city (Ezekiel 40-48). The 
first part of the oracle narrates a “rising tide” 
of waters flowing out from the temple from all 
four directions (47:1-2). Then begins a refrain 
in which, for each “one thousand cubits” going 
east, the water gets deeper: first to the ankles, 
then the knees, waist, and finally “a river that 
I could not cross” (47:3-5). 

Implied here is the eschatological res- 
toration of the Gihon spring, which 
(inconsistently) supplied water to Jerusalem 
(Gihon is one of the four rivers of the 
Garden of Eden in Genesis 2:13). Theodore 
Hiebert, in The Yahwist’s Landscape: Nature 
and Religion in Early Israel, also notes that 
the biblical literature often seems to iden- 
tify Eden with the Jordan Valley in primeval 
times—before desertification. 

Sure enough, in the second half of 
Ezekiel’s oracle, all of Palestine is “re-cre- 
ated” by the waters flowing from the temple 
(Ezekiel 47:6ff). They reach all the way to the 
Dead Sea, which becomes fresh again: “Every 
living creature that swarms will live, and 
there will be many fish, once these waters 
reach there ... everything will live where the 
river goes” (47:9). 

Unlike the flood of Genesis 7, Ezekiel’s 
surging river is life-giving, heralding an 
explosion of fecundity. Interestingly, an “eco- 
logical preserve” of brackish swamps is also 


included (47:11). Ezekiel’s vision culminates 
with “all kinds of trees” that bear year-round, 
both for consumption and medicine (47:12; a 
nod to the Eden story, since aside from olive 
groves orchards were not particularly char- 
acteristic of agrarian Israel). 

In Revelation, John the Seer is clearly 
alluding to Ezekiel’s vision of ecological res- 
toration. But he also invokes the Eden story 
(Genesis 2:9), turning Ezekiel’s orchard into 
a singular Tree of Life that seems to strad- 
dle the River of Life, yielding spectacular 
fruits each month (Revelation 22:2). Its 12 
crops correspond to the central symbolic 
number of the Apocalypse (dddeka appears 
20 other times in the book). This numeric 
figure also represents the restored nation of 
Israel, hearkening back to the primal days of 
the tribal confederacy (a theme also explic- 
itly addressed in Ezekiel’s vision, see Ezekiel 
47:13 - 48:35). But this is an inclusive polit- 
ical vision: The leaves of John’s Tree are 
for medicine for the healing of the nations 
(Revelation 21:24). 

John has cosmically “transplanted” the 
Tree of Life from the primeval Garden into 
the heart of the eschatological City. But 
the former has transfigured the latter; the 
New Jerusalem is no longer recognizable as 
an urban space (at least as defined by our 
civilization, which builds over and against 
nature). And all this is possible because the 
world has been rehydrated. 


THESE PROPHETIC VISIONS represent 
profound articulations of social and envi- 
ronmental restorative justice for an ancient 
desert people for whom dehydration was a 
daily reality. They speak equally sharply to 
our own time, hostage as we are to wide- 
spread degradation and commodification of 
this primary gift of life, to the stark realities 
of “peak water,” and to the depressing pros- 
pect of unending resource wars. 

Our lands are parched not by nature, but 
by imperial hubris. In such a world, these bib- 
lical visions of redemption as rehydration, of 
quenching every thirst, are compelling. May 
we persuade our faith communities to reclaim 
them for our theology, our liturgy, and our 
political practices—watershed by watershed. = 


Ched Myers (www.ChedMyers.org) works 
with Bartimaeus Cooperative Ministries in the 
Ventura River watershed in California. 
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Earth & Heaven 


BY JOEL C. HUNTER 


CBS News 


60’ Minutes reporter Scott Pelley talks with Austin and 
Arielle Metzger, Who live with their father in/fis truck? 


A Mile in Your Shoes 


“Love ... does not insist on its own 
way.’ —1 Corinthians 13:5 


FAITH-BASED communities offer 
the kind of support and empow- 
erment that can break the cycle of 
poverty. We need to supplement 
government funding with personal 
help. And the first step in personal 
individualized help is understand- 
ing the world in which those in 
poverty live. Without some train- 
ing, we could make matters worse 
and even become angry at the very 


We need to build understanding as well 
as skills to break the cycle of poverty. 


people we are trying to help if we 
presume their responses to our 
efforts will be ones that match our 
values and lifestyles. 

Because of two 60 Minutes 
pieces on homeless school children 
in our county (Seminole County, 
Florida), people in our congrega- 
tion and other county groups got 
fired up to help those families tran- 
sition out of poverty. It seemed 
wise to our church leaders that we 
train our congregation members in 
understanding poverty and some 
of the thinking of those who are 
poor. We adopted a course from the 
Billy Graham Institute for Prison 
Ministries on transitioning out of 
generational poverty. 

Part of the course alerts those of 
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us who have never been poor to our 
lack of knowledge on what it takes 
to survive without adequate income. 
Would you know where to get help 
if you had little or no money? What 
places offer food and how do you 
get there without a car? Which 
agencies offer which kind of ser- 
vices—housing, medical attention, 
job training, child care—in addi- 
tion to any financial help you can 
get? Additionally—and this is key 
in being able to love well—how do 
those in poverty think differently 
than those in the middle or 
upper class? 

This training is enlighten- 
ing for many of its middle-class 
participants, who often are able 
to come to the point where we can 
see ourselves as likely to have the 
same response in various situations 
as do people living in poverty. Let 
me give a few examples. When you 
are in poverty, you ask a different 
question about meals than when you 
are in the middle class. In the middle 
class, people might ask, “Did you like 
it?” In poverty, the question might 
be, “Did you get enough?” 

Those in poverty see resources 
differently. In the middle 
class we are more likely to 
turn to possessions in times 
of need. “Do you have sav- 
ings? An emergency fund? 
An IRA?” For those in pov- 
erty, relationships are often 
the most valuable source of 


aid—“Who do you know that can 
help?” 

When you are in the middle 
class, bills come first and vacations 
are optional. When you are in 
poverty, living with the constant 
pressure of survival, fun is so much 
more important—there may be 
nothing more coveted. The story 
is told of an elementary school girl 
who let it slip to her teacher that her 
family did not have a refrigerator. 
The good-hearted teachers pitched 
in from their already-meager sala- 
ries and surprised the family with a 
refrigerator. The next few days the 
girl was missing from school. When 
she returned, she again thanked 
the teacher and told her that they 
had sold the refrigerator and gone 
camping. They needed the break 
more than they needed the appli- 
ance! The way they chose to use this 
gift illustrates a difference in think- 
ing that would make many who have 
plenty to share angry enough to stop 
engaging, if we are limited to our 
own perspective. 

Both those in poverty and those 
who are not need training. We need 
to build understanding as well as 
skills to break the cycle of 
poverty, because our obliga- 
tion as Christians is not just 
help, it’s love. m 


Dr. Joel C. Hunter is senior 
pastor of Northland Church 
in Orlando, Florida. 
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CultureWatch 


BOOKS ART MUSIC FILM 


By Julie Clawson 


LIFE UNDER EMPIRE 


What The Hunger Games and the gospels have in common. 


“THE WORLD WILL be watching,” runs the tagline above a determined Katniss 
Everdeen, her arrow at the ready, on a teaser poster for The Hunger Games film. 
The phrase describes well the popularity of The Hunger Games trilogy, young adult 
novels headed to the big screen. The world has been watching, and reading, vora- 
ciously. Suzanne Collins’ dystopian tale of young Katniss Everdeen’s struggle to 
survive under the totalitarian government in Panem (the United States of some 
post-apocalyptic future) has captured readers’ attention, as evidenced by the con- 
tinued dominance of the books— The Hunger Games (2008), Catching Fire (2009), 
and Mockingjay (2010)—on bestseller lists. 

The country of Panem is ruled by a central Capitol known for its luxury and 
obsession with fashion and entertainment. Surrounding it are 12 fenced-in districts 
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From The Hunger Games film. 


whose people exist in dire poverty—on the 
brink of starvation—and labor to supply the 
insatiable demands of the Capitol. To assert 
control, the Capitol demands that each 
district must send two children (called trib- 
utes) each year to compete in the Hunger 
Games—a televised survival game where 
they must kill or be killed in the fight to be 
the last one standing. Dreaded in the dis- 
tricts, the Games serve as the height of 
entertainment for the citizens of the Capitol. 

When her little sister is randomly 
selected as tribute for the Games, Katniss 
volunteers to take her place, launching the 
tale of her fight to survive not just the Games 
but the oppressive regime of the Capitol 
itself. Her exciting story is one of strength, 
sacrifice, heartbreak, hope, and redemption 


Inside CultureWatch 


40 Meet the New Boss 

Danny Duncan Collum on the 

coming corporate cultural order. 
Unspeakable 


that offers no easy answers, but also does not 
leave the reader in despair. Like the prom- 
ise of the present-yet-still-to-come kingdom 
of God that Jesus offered those living under 
the oppressive Roman Empire, the series 
reveals that seeking a better world involves 
a difficult journey and a commitment to the 
way of love above all else. For those aware 
of how imperialistic oppression and exploi- 
tation remain an ever-present reality in our 
own world, this message is a word of hope 
for contemporary followers of Jesus as well. 


That Panem has parallels to imperial 
Rome is evidenced throughout the series, 
most significantly in the country’s name, 
derived from the term panem et circences, 
bread and circuses—the “diversions” 1st cen- 
tury C.E. poet Juvenal accused Romans of 
choosing to the neglect of justice or care for 
the oppressed. In Panem the Capitol main- 
tains its power by controlling the starving 
with offers of bread and distracting the 
wealthy with the ultimate entertainment of 
the Games. As in ancient Rome, people pla- 
cated with such things have little reason to 
resist injustice or question the ways of the 
empire. 

For Katniss, having grown up in the 
poorest of the districts, the threat of starva- 
tion was always close at hand. Thus Katniss 
is appalled when she first sees the opulence 
of the Capitol, where people gorge them- 
selves then throw up so they can eat more, 
spend exorbitant sums of money on beauty 
treatments and plastic surgery, and complain 
when problems in the districts limit their 
Continued on Page 41 


42 Soul Force vs. the Assassin 
Jonathan Wilson-Hartgrove 
reviews Gandhi and the 


44 A Family's Identity Crisis 
Anne Marie Roderick and Joshua 
Witchger on Pariah 


New & Noteworthy 


SING A NEW SONG? 

Worship Across the Racial 
Divide: Religious Music and 
the Multiracial Congregation, 
by Gerardo Marti, is not 
a how-to book, but rather 
a sociological study that 
digs deep into the some- 
times unexpected roles 
music does and doesn't 
play in building and nurtur- 
ing diverse faith communities. Oxford 


DISARMING MEMORY 
In The Forgotten Bomb, 
filmmaker Bud Ryan 
tackles the conun- 
drum of a world where 
the Cold War is over 
but nuclear weapons 
remain on high alert. 
What are the political, 
cultural, and psycho- 
logical reasons these 
arsenals persist, and what is the true 
nature of the threat? www.forgotten- 
bomb.com 


WHERE THERE'S SMOKE 
Blues-folk singer Ruthie Foster 
proves she can make even “If | Had a 
Hammer” smolder on her new album 
Let It Burn. Her powerful voice, along 
with guests such as The Blind Boys of 
Alabama and legendary soul session 
musicians, propels this eclectic mix of 
covers and gospel-inflected originals. 
Blue Corn Music 


SPIRITUAL EXILE 
Where do you turn 
when God, once close, 
suddenly seems far, far 
away? In Still: Notes 
on a Mid-Faith Crisis, 
Lauren F. Winner 
writes an honest, 
graceful meditation 
on grief and doubt, 
desolation and con- 
solation. HarperOne 


| 
Lauren £ Winner 
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EYES & EARS 


Piano-playing cats or union organizing 
drives—Google and Facebook don't care. 


40 


Sojourners 


Meet the New Boss 


TALK ABOUT YOUR clash of the 
titans. King Kong vs. Godzilla had 
nothing on the battle that played 
out in January over the U.S. House’s 
Stop Online Piracy Act (SOPA) 
and the Senate's Protect Intellectual 
Property (Protect IP) Act. In this 
case, the dueling mutant monsters 
were Hollywood (the film and music 
industry) vs. Silicon Valley (Google, 
Facebook, et al.). And Silicon Valley 
was the easy winner, with a really big 
assist from its customers, the screen- 
and gadget-obsessed American 
public. Google put that famous black 
banner over their logo, and suddenly 
Congress was buried under an ava- 
lanche of angry citizen phone calls. 
Make no mistake about it, SOPA 
and Protect IP needed killing. 
Among other things, they targeted 
so-called “rogue” foreign websites 
with sweeping sanctions that could 
have swept up lots of legitimate web 
activity. For example, SOPA placed 


prohibitions on encryption that 
would have outlawed software the 
US. State Department has developed 
to assist dissidents in countries that 
try to control the Internet activity of 
their citizens. The tech news web- 
site CNET called the law “an Internet 
death penalty” for allegedly-offend- 
ing sites. 

The offense these rogues com- 
mit is, of course, providing a vehicle 
for free transmission of copyrighted 
material. That’s certainly wrong and 
against the law and everything. But 
so is illegal immigration, and even 
Mitt Romney has had to concede 
the impracticality of expelling 12 
million people. What these bills rep- 
resented, even more than a threat to 
free speech, was the death rattle of 
the old entertainment industry. 

The passing of the old industrial 
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model for the film and music indus- 
tries is inevitable. There will be 
other avenues for stories and songs, 
and other ways to make money on 
them. And it won't be any anar- 
cho-syndicalist DIY utopia either. 
Barring systemic economic change 
on an almost unimaginable scale, 
we will simply see a new breed of 
corporate monsters emerge. ‘That’s 
the “creative destruction” 
that apologists for capi- 
talism are always going 
on about. It is refreshing, 
for once, to see it land on 
the head of music industry mogul 
David Geffen and company instead 
of some poor Ohio steelworker. But 
we shouldn't confuse it with any kind 
of progress toward a world ruled by 
cooperation. 

In fact the outlines of a new cor- 
porate cultural order are already 
emerging. The capitalist genius of 
Google and Facebook is to stand 
back and let the flow of Internet 
data be. Piano-playing cats or union 
organizing drives—Google and 
Facebook don't care. They just keep 
a sieve in the flow to collect 
information that can be sold 
to advertisers. The film and 
music industries are the past; 
the future is in personalized 
advertising. For instance, 
my Gmail account is alter- 
nately littered with ads for 


BY DANNY DUNCAN COLLUM 


self-publishing schemes and online 
universities, obviously based on my 
email traffic as a writer and profes- 
sor. Right now, at the top of the page 
on my Gmail account there is an 
ad for a “Food Stamp Phone Plan.” 
Exactly how does Google Inc. know 
that I am among the financially chal- 
lenged? I have a feeling I may not 
want to know. 

Hollywood’s big mistake with 
SOPA was to extend anti-piracy 
enforcement beyond the “rogue 
sites” and require Google to block 
searches for banned websites. We 
know Google can do this. They did it 
in China. But they don’t want to. For 
them, as for Facebook, their product 
is our self-initiated activity and they 
want to keep that activity as free- 
ranging as possible. 

As the SOPA fight indicated, 
there is a temporary coincidence of 
interest between Google and those 
who see the Internet as a medium 
for an egalitarian social revolution. 
But that too will pass. 

Meet the new boss, different 
from the old boss, but no better in 
the end. = 


Danny Duncan Collum 
teaches writing at Kentucky 
State University in Frankfort. 
Find out about his novel, 
White Boy, at www.danny- 
duncancollum.net. 
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ability to acquire the latest electronics. But 
like the citizens of ancient Rome benefitting 
from the crippling tribute system imposed 
on far-off conquered lands such as Palestine, 
the citizens of the Capitol don’t spare much 
thought for the people in the districts who 
slave away to provide them with the lifestyle 
they've come to expect. And like the Romans 
who clamored to see slaves from conquered 
lands fight to the death in the Coliseum, the 
Capitol citizens raise no objection to chil- 
dren being sent to their death to entertain 
them in the Games. 

In a world dominated by Roman rule, 
Jesus proclaimed an alternative way to live. 
Instead of living in fear and trusting Rome 
for their daily bread, Jesus encouraged his 


The people in the districts 
exist in dire poverty and 
labor to supply the 
insatiable demands 

of the Capitol. 


followers to live into God's reign on earth 
as it is in heaven and trust in God’s provi- 
sion. He called those living in luxury at the 
expense of others to give it back to the poor. 
While discouraging violent resistance, he 
encouraged his followers to expose Rome’s 
oppression through creative acts of nonvi- 
olent resistance (such as turning the other 
cheek or going the extra mile). In the face 
of injustice, his followers are encouraged 
to release the chains of oppression and love 
their neighbor as themselves—commands 
that led them to sacrificially share all things 
in common so no one hungered. 


THE HOPE IN the face of oppression that 
Jesus offered is still good news for the world 
today. Defiant hope may be one reason 
Katniss’ story resonates with so many read- 
ers. We in the United States could be the 
new Roman Empire or the real Capitol. The 
districts that labor to meet our needs, often 
under harsh conditions and for little pay, 
are the countries of the developing world. 
Our wealth and power allow us to impose 
unfair trade laws and build unregulated fac- 
tories in other countries so that we can live in 


BY GARETH HIGGINS 


From the film Chronicle. 


A SCI-FI TAKE ON ADOLESCENCE'S 


BRUTAL TRUTHS 


ALONG WITH the silent film The Artist 
(a delightful evocation of how the creative 
urge, when repressed, can deaden the soul), 
Haywire (a fantastically entertaining but 
politically troubling thriller about the inter- 
connectedness of security states), and War 
Horse (a vastly underrated, beautiful, pro- 
foundly anti-violence film), the smartest 
wide-release recent movie is Chronicle, 
a kinetic fusion of Breakfast Club-style 
teenage angst with post-9/11 violence-as-a- 
way-of-life (or at least way-to-be-noticed). 
It’s one of those movies following The Blair 
Witch Project that purports to be a docu- 
mentary but isn’t. Everyone has a camera 
in Chronicle's Seattle. The protagonists may 
not have been born when Kurt Cobain 
died, but they represent the sarcastic, nerdy, 
depressed, exploited, and economically dis- 
enfranchised generation he sang for just as 
well as their parents, if not more so. 

In the film, three teenagers discover 
a mysterious underground cham- 
ber, develop telekinetic power, and 
experience what it is to live with inor- 
dinate responsibility. At first, it’s just a 
good laugh—making Legos fly, stop- 
ping forehead-directed baseballs with a 
well-chosen thought—but things even- 
tually take a troubling turn. Chronicle 
tells much the same story as many high 
school films: the soon-to-be class presi- 
dent who doesn't have to ask anyone for 
anything, the jock who learns courage 
the hard way, the geek who lashes out to 
overcompensate for his own vulnerabil- 
ity. But its great strength is to take the 


geek more seriously than the jock and the 
popular dude. 

Dane DeHaan, looking like a younger, 
skinnier, angrier Leonardo DiCaprio, 
plays the central role for all it's worth. He 
makes the audience both identify with 
his pain (loneliness, a violent father, and 
a mother whose serious illness is subject 
to the absurdities of a broken health care 
system) and accept some responsibility 
for his eventual violent failed catharsis. 
He has an advantage, because each of us 
knows that we have mistreated people like 
him before (and some of us, of course, 
have been him)—people who don't fit in 
with the way masculinity is expressed, or 
how sexuality is “supposed” to work, or 
what makes a “good American.’ 

Chronicle does a brilliant job of 
reminding us that the transition to adult- 
hood is hard, and learning to deal with 
your own power may be the hardest task 
of all. Some elements of the solution will 
appeal to Sojourners readers (let’s just 
say it involves international travel, pac- 
ifism, and meditation), but the journey 
there provides both an immensely excit- 
ing action film and a story about just how 
difficult it is to grow up in a culture that 
often treats young people as merely con- 
sumers, potential economic machines, or 
objects of fear. m 


Gareth Higgins, a Sojourners contribut- 
ing editor and executive director of the Wild 
Goose Festival, lives in Durham, North 
Carolina. 
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relative opulence while others toil to provide 
our food, clothing, and electronics. And as in 
Panem, anyone who questions our suprem- 
acy may face dire consequences. 

Yet many of us are too distracted by our 
entertainments or too accustomed to our 
luxuries to heed the plight of those suffer- 
ing to provide them. An Apple executive 
was exactly right (if exceedingly callous) 
when he recently explained the harsh work- 
ing conditions in Apple suppliers’ factories 
by pointing out that “right now, customers 
care more about a new iPhone than working 
conditions in China.” For those of us deeply 
troubled that the U.S. has let bread and 
circuses distract us from loving our neigh- 
bor, we find in The Hunger Games series a 
glimpse of hope. 

As Katniss is thrust into the arena to fight 
in the Games, she initially does whatever it 
takes to survive. But when a close friend dies 
in the Games, she covers her friend’s body in 
flowers to demonstrate the Capitol’s inabil- 
ity to control her entirely. It is an act of both 
love and subversion that holds the Capitol 
accountable for the death and determines for 
Katniss the need to strive for a better world 
where such deaths are no more. For her this 
means protecting the vulnerable people the 
Capitol would rather dispose of, feeding the 
hungry even though it’s illegal, and becom- 
ing a symbol of resistance that brings hope to 
the districts of Panem. Her choices lead her 
to experience great suffering and loss, but 
also to know that she is no longer a pawn in 
an oppressor’s game. 

The Hunger Games series is a manifesto 
to that sort of freedom, reminding readers 
that we are not slaves to the bread and cir- 
cuses of empire. We do not have to make 
others suffer for the sake of our luxuries. We 
do not have to ignore the oppressed because 
our music, TV, sports, and toys demand too 
much time and attention. We too do not 
have to be pawns in that game. Throughout 
the series Katniss struggles with how best 
to manifest that freedom in response to the 
Capitol—at times wanting to run away and 
at others being used by those advocating 
violent resistance. The pain of those choices 
forces her to realize that she must declare 
her freedom not just from the Capitol, but 
from the oppressive ways of apathy and ven- 
geance as well. In the end she discovers that 
it is only in embracing the life-affirming 


way of self-sacrificial love that she (and 
Panem) can survive. 

We who struggle to live as Christ- 
followers within the imperial realities of our 
own day can experience such freedom too. 
It is the path of being in the world but not 
accepting its ways—of knowing that one is 
not powerless against systems of injustice. 
Like Katniss we can transform our world, 
even though it may cost us dearly. The 
Romans crucified Jesus for calling people to 
live in the subversive ways of the Kingdom 
of God, and yet the church still stands as tes- 
timony to his alternative way. 

The world is watching The Hunger 
Games. To those yearning for the freedom 
to resist oppression as Katniss does, follow- 
ers of Jesus can offer the transformative ways 
of the reign of God. We start by embodying 
that sacrificial love ourselves. = 


Julie Clawson (julieclawson.com) is the 
author of Everyday Justice: The Global 
Impact of Our Daily Choices and the forth- 
coming The Gospel and The Hunger Games. 


Reviewed by Jonathan Wilson-Hartgrove 


SOUL FORCE vs. 
THE ASSASSIN 


Gandhi and the Unspeakable: His Final 
Experiment with Truth, by James W. 
Douglass. Orbis Books. 


WHILE TIME magazine’s Person of the 
Year for 2011 was the nonviolent protester 
who awakened hope from the Arab Spring 
to America’s Autumn, 

it is no accident that a [| 
close second was Adm. 
William McRaven, who 
oversaw the Special 
Forces operation that 
assassinated Osama 
bin Laden. As symbols, 
the protester and the 
assassin represent two 
very different hopes for 
change. But their roles 
on the world stage are 
more than symbolic. In a time when change 
is so desperately needed, the choice between 
violence and nonviolence may be the funda- 
mental moral issue of the 21st century. 
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If that choice is real—if the way of the 
nonviolent protester is a viable option in the 
21st century—it is because of the witness of 
Gandhi and his satyagraha movement in the 
20th century. While Gandhi maintained that 
his tactics of nonviolent struggle against the 
British Empire were distilled from the best 
Hindu scriptures and Jesus’ Sermon on the 
Mount, his employment of those ancient 
truths in a popular resistance movement 
vis-a-vis a world power was both original 
and electrifying. The modern world had 
never seen such a demonstration of “soul 
force.” Gandhi's witness sparked the imag- 
ination of America’s civil rights movement, 
of resistance to apartheid in South Africa, of 
the nonviolent overthrow of communism in 
Eastern Europe. 

But, as James Douglass chronicles so well 
in his new book Gandhi and the Unspeakable, 
Gandhi's way of nonviolence always had 
its detractors. Gandhi’s enemies were not 
only racist Europeans but also Indians who 
insisted that his peculiar philosophy of non- 
violence would never work. 

In October 1909, when Gandhi was 
visiting London to garner support for 
his campaign in South Africa, he was 
invited to speak at a dinner on the feast of 
Dussehra, which commemorates the vic- 
tory of good over evil in the classic Hindu 
epic The Ramayana. The invitation was a 
set-up, and Gandhi knew it. An intellec- 
tual and activist named Vinayak Damodar 
Savarkar, whom Gandhi had met before, 
was organizing Indian youth to fight for 
Indian independence via strategic assas- 
sinations. Only violence would drive the 
British out, Savarkar insisted. At the dinner, 
Gandhi would offer the opening remarks 
and Savarkar would close. 

Gandhi accepted on two conditions: that 
the meal be vegetarian, and that “no con- 
troversial politics would be touched upon.” 
Gandhi and Savarkar each offered a reading 
of the classic epic that represented their own 
convictions about how good overcomes evil. 

Over the next four decades, their inter- 
pretations were each played out in the 
struggle for India’s independence. In an 
account that is both meticulously researched 
and strikingly spare, Douglass shows 
how Gandhi's embodiment of satyagraha 
matured, even as Savarkar’s commitment 
to violence endured. By attending closely to 


how these two means toward change played 
out in particular personalities, Douglass 
skillfully highlights their cosmic spiritual 
significance. Gandhi was learning, in the 
words of the New Testament, that his battle 
was not against flesh and blood, but against 
“principalities and powers.” In the language 
of Thomas Merton, he was taking on the 
“Unspeakable.” 


Excerpt 


ART AND EXILE 


Gandhi had the courage to face the 
Unspeakable not because of an illusion about 
his own personal strength, but because of his 
conviction about how good overcomes evil 
in the world. Through a lifetime of “exper- 
iments in truth,’ Gandhi learned to trust 
with his whole self in the way of nonvio- 
lent love as the only true means of change 
in a broken world. He understood Jesus as 


The painter Makoto Fujimura imagines what God might say to the church about 


its frequent rejection of artists. 


1 AM an artist. 

A painter does not merely reproduce 
what is thought to be seen by the eye. An 
artist's task is to train the eye first to truly 
see and to disregard previously imposed 
categories—those easy precon- 
ceived notions that lure us to 
think we are seeing when we are 
merely looking. An artist's task is 
to see through the eye into the 
eternal, into the invisible. 

A musician's task is to hear, to 
listen to the sounds of the world. 
Bach, created out of the fabric 
of faithfulness to his commu- 
nity and to his church. He created through 
generational wisdom. He heard the echoes 
of the music of the spheres and sought to 
synthesize what he heard. 

Do you not see what I see in a dancer’s 
leap? It can never be repeated, even in eter- 
nity. Yet, eternity’s echoes ring throughout 
the body, and I dance with them. Precisely 
because that act is ephemeral, I make them 
permanent. 

A poet's task is to reveal through intu- 
ition the knowledge of reality and an 
emotional state that is at once mysteri- 
ous but made accessible through her or his 
word. 

One of your exiled poets wrote in 1864: 


Love—is anterior to Life— 
Posterior—to Death— 
Initial of Creation, and 
The Exponent of Earth— 


Who is this love? Who is “anterior to 


life,” and “posterior to death”? “Initial of 
creation, and the exponent of earth”? 

This poet, as a teenager, was told by your 
leaders in a seminary in Amherst that she 
had “no hope to be saved.” We know from 
these poems that Emily always 
desired to know her Creator. I do 
not celebrate waywardness, but 
Iam here to seek the lost. I will 
leave 99 church members to seek 
the one lost poet. 

One of your exiled painters 
who lived in Arles, France, cre- 
ated a work called “The Starry 
Night” in 1889. In the mid- 
dle of the painting, a Dutch Reformed 
Church (that does not belong in Arles) 
holds the visual balance. Vincent grew 
up in the church. He even wanted to be 
an evangelist. But notice that the church 
is the only building in the painting that 
doesn't have light shining inside. He's try- 
ing to tell you through this visual parable 
that though the church still holds these 
disparate matters of the spirit and nature 
together in the world, the Spirit has left 
the church and went swirling into nature 
and the cosmos. 

When you exiled them, the Vincents 
and Emilys of the world, you exiled me. = 


Taken from Letters to a Future Church: 
Words of Encouragement and Prophetic 
Appeals, edited by Chris Lewis. Copyright 
(c) 2012 by Chris Lewis. Used by permission 
of InterVarsity Press, PO Box 1400, Downers 
Grove, IL 60515. www.ivpress.com. 
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an embodiment of this way: “Living Christ 
means a living cross,” he said, “without it life 
is a living death.” Gandhi would know that 
he had learned to embody this truth if, when 
he was killed (as he knew he would be), he 
died with the name of God on his lips, ask- 
ing forgiveness for his assassin. 

With careful attention to the ways 
and means of the Unspeakable, Douglass 
shows how Savarkar was behind Gandhi's 
assassin, embodying his own philosophy 
in a peculiarly desperate attempt to prove 
that the way of violence was superior by 


killing the chief advocate of nonviolence. 
As in his monumental book on JFK and 
the Unspeakable, Douglass tells the truth 
about history in a way that helps us rec- 
ognize the urgency of our moral decisions 
now. As Martin Luther King Jr. said, “Our 
choice is no longer between violence and 
nonviolence, but between nonviolence and 
nonexistence.” = 


Jonathan Wilson-Hartgrove directs School 
for Conversion and is a compiler of Common 
Prayer: Pocket Edition (Zondervan 2012). 


Reviewed by Anne Marie Roderick and Joshua Witchger 


A FAMILY’S IDENTITY CRISIS 


Pariah, written and directed by Dee Rees. Focus Features. 


AT SOME POINT during adolescence, many 
young people transition away from the val- 
ues, beliefs, and practices of the home in 
which they were raised to form an identity 
of their own. Some of these shifts—chang- 
ing a college major or casting a vote—may be 
minor; others can cause such deep rifts that 
they tear families apart. 

Over time and with dedication, some 
of these rifts can be mended, but the pro- 
cess toward reconciliation is often painful. 
Without the support of their families, young 
people in the midst of major transitions can 
be forced to live life on the margins—cast 
out, like pariahs. 

Dee Rees’ debut full-length film Pariah 
captures the complexities of self-discovery 
as it manifests itself in Alike (pronounced 
Uh-Lee-Kay), a bright 17-year-old African- 
American woman struggling to claim her 
sexual identity. Rees infuses much of her 


Actress Adepero Oduye 
plays the character Alike 
in the film Pariah. 


personal narrative into Alike'’s journey. 

At first glance, Alike’s home life is a por- 
trait of an average American family—two 
working parents, two children, and a com- 
mitment to church and education. But as the 
film develops, we see that Alike’s family isn’t 
as stable as it may appear. 

As a young person still under her par- 
ents’ roof, Alike lives a double life. During 
school and on weekends, she pursues 
romantic relationships with women and 
is developing a queer image of her own; at 
home, she must abide by the strict rules of 
her church-going mother who suspects, but 
refuses to acknowledge, Alike’s sexual ori- 
entation. In one of the opening scenes, we 
see Alike changing on the bus after a night 
out with friends. In an attempt to main- 
tain a “feminine” facade for her family, she 
removes a do-rag and oversized t-shirt to 
reveal braided hair and a white, fitted blouse 
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with the word “Angel” written in rhinestones 
across the chest. All this is to please Alike’s 
mother, who buys her daughters clothes to 
“complement their figures,’ offers frequent 
beauty advice, and insists that they be “pre- 
sentable” in public. 

At home, Alike’s parents bicker; her 
mother has growing frustration and suspi- 
cion that her husband is hiding something, 
such as an affair. Bent on maintaining 
the image of a “happy family” among her 
co-workers, Alike’s mother tries to keep 
composure at her job despite faltering rela- 
tionships with her husband and daughter. 
Alike’s father, on the other hand, takes great 
pride in his daughters as they are, yet strug- 
gles to have a loving relationship with his 
wife. Eventually, Alike’s development and 
sexual orientation become the central points 
of tension in a family intent on ignoring its 
many other problems. This culminates in an 
emotional argument toward the end of the 
film where Alike finally comes out to both 
of her parents. 

Soon after, she visits her mother at work: 
“I love you, Mom,” Alike says in the spirit of 
reconciliation. Her mother doesn’t respond. 
“T love you,” she pleads again. Her mother, 
clutching a Bible and prayer book, looks at 
her daughter and finally says, “Ill be pray- 
ing for you.” This scene suggests that what is 
most disrupting Alike’s family is not her sexual 
identity, but the unwillingness of her mother 
to walk with her as she defines herself. 

The main message of Pariah is not a cri- 
tique of Christianity, but it does present a 
relevant warning for the church. Although 
Alike’s narrative is about sexual identity, 
Pariah tells the far too common story of a 
young person trying to find herself without 
the support of those who are supposed to 
love her most. At the end of the film, viewers 
are left with an uneasy sense of hope. While 
there is discomfort in the image of a family 
torn by conflicting worldviews, there is also 
the prospect of continued journey. As Alike 
continues to transcend the disapproval that 
looms over her, viewers are invited to imag- 
ine that hers is ultimately a story of triumph 
and empowerment. = 


Anne Marie Roderick is editorial assistant 
and Joshua Witchger is online editorial assis- 
tant at Sojourners. Pariah is rated R for sexual 
content and language. 
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BY ROSE MARIE BERGER 


Isaiah and the Foreclosure Crisis 


TODAY'S WASHINGTON POST sits 
open on my desk with the headline: 
“Settlement launches foreclosure 
reckoning—U.S., states pledge relief 
for homeowners under deal with 
five big banks.” Next to it, my Bible 
is open to Isaiah 55. Could two 
descriptions of “relief” be more 
opposite? 

In the first, Wells Fargo, Bank 
of America, JPMorgan Chase, Ally 
Financial, and Citigroup steal the 
homes and life savings of hundreds 


What does God's “settlement” look like? 


of thousands of people. (If you or I 
“robo-signed” documents, wed be 
charged with forgery. It’s illegal.) But 
with no cop big enough to wrassle 
the Big Five into a noisy, urine- 
stained jail cell, and no judge with a 
gavel hard enough to thwack down a 
decent judgment, applying pressure 
for some restitution fell to grassroots 
groups, the states’ attorneys generals, 
and partisan powerbrokers—a tenu- 
ous coalition at best. 

After 16 months of postur- 
ing, the “principalities and powers” 
behind the Big Banks agreed to 
let some artisan bread crumbs fall 
from their private-dining, Madison 
Avenue tables. Now, the 750,000 
people whose houses were stolen at 
pen-point can sign up to get approx- 
imately $2,000 each in restitution. As 
blogger David Dayen put it, it’s the 
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equivalent of the banks telling their 
victims, “Sorry we stole your home. 
Here's two month’s rent.” 

The banking settlement “forces” 
the lenders to give some money 
back. Forty-nine states will get a 
much-needed trickle of cash and 
cash-like substances. And they’ve 
agreed to reduce the principal on 
mortgages with “negative equity” 
to the tune of $17 billion over three 
years. However, that amounts to 
about 2.4 percent of the $700 billion 
needed to bring borrowers’ 
noses to the surface, accord- 
ing to Capital Economics’ Paul 
Diggle. The fine doesn't nearly 
match the crime. And the banks 
have been tucking this money away 
in slush funds in preparation for the 
settlement. They are paying out of 
their excess—not until it hurts. 

Sadly, many of the people who 
had their homes taken or who still 
float in mortgage limbo were in 
financial tatters before the banks 
preyed on them. Theyd already lost 
their jobs, seen their “retirement 
portfolios” plummet, and burned 
through accessible savings. In an 
unregulated “free market,’ it is very 
dangerous to be financially 
wounded. The powers that 
rule the marketplace have a 
keen nose for blood—and a 
voracious appetite. 


IN THE TIME of the 
prophet Isaiah, God’s people m 


were also crushed under the ebb 
and tide of conscienceless empires. 
As Old Testament scholar Walter 
Brueggemann reminds us, they too 
were called “afflicted one, storm- 
tossed, and not comforted” (54:11). 
Over them the “rulers howled” in 
laughter and “continually, all day 
long” despised God’s name (52:5). 
But, through the anguish of the 
Suffering Servant, God ushers in 
a reversal of fortune. God will not 
haggle with the oppressors toward 
some settlement (52:3). God will act 
in power for justice—not waiting on 
the consent of the rulers. 

And what does God’s “settle- 
ment” look like? The invitation is 
plain: “Everyone who thirsts, come 
to the waters; and you that have no 
money, come, buy, eat! Come, buy 
wine and milk without money and 
without price” (55:1). 

Rather than choking on 
“the bread of empires,” writes 
Brueggemann, let’s instead accept 
God's offer of fidelity, practice God's 
economy of abundance, and move 
toward a dramatic reorientation of 
public political priorities that tests 
financial practices first on how they 
affect the poor. Let’s make it 
easier for even bankers to be 
good. = 


Rose Marie Berger, a 
Sojourners associate editor, is 
a Catholic peace activist and 
poet. 
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Poetry 


BY JEANNE MURRAY WALKER 


Trading 


Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers. 
—Wordsworth 


Okay, for now, I give up business 
to search for the private life of daffodils, 
tracking spring, longing to sink 
into some sweet bull’s-eye 
of stillness. Beside the Schuylkill River 
iris fly in place, their frilly lips 
trembly, almost obscene. 
I take off my shoes and wade, 
first one foot, then the other 
where the river bares its white teeth 
in anger, biting the rocks. I think 
of turning into a tree, but instead 
I pretend to be a heron, trying 
for such beatitude and stealth 
that I might show the river 
how to clear up its old 
misunderstanding with itself, how to 
be one thing. Sometimes it’s possible 
to see God standing on the bank, 
one hand keeping the world’s atoms 
from flying apart, the other shading 
his black eyes, gazing around in love 
at his creation. I settle back 
into my own shape. 
The river quiets down. Dark’s rising, 
stars just coming out 
against a navy sky. It’s like seeing fire 
through a colander of darkness, 
piercings in the lovely screen of night. 


Jeanne Murray Walker, poet, playwright, and 
teacher, lives outside Philadelphia. Her collection 
New and Selected Poems will be published in 2012. 
(Photo by Reagan Lam.) 
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Living the Word 


REFLECTIONS ON THE REVISED COMMON LECTIONARY, CYCLE B 


God's Cross to Bear? 


EVERY HOLY WEEK I reread a scene in Helen Waddell’s novel Peter Abelard, about the great 
medieval theologian famous for his love affair with Heloise. Peter is walking in the woods with 
his friend Thibault. They come across a rabbit trapped in a snare, and its suffering triggers a 
deep conversation about Christ’s cross. Thibault shares the insight that made him want to be 
a priest: “I saw that God suffered too.” He points to a fallen log that has been sawn through 
the middle. “That dark ring there, it goes up and down the whole length of the tree. But you 
only see it where it is cut across. That is what Christ’s life was; the bit of God that we saw.” 
Abelard questions him: “You think that all ... the pain of the world, was Christ's cross?” He 
replies with devastating simplicity. “God’s cross ... And it goes on.” 

As we seek to experience the death and resurrection of Jesus again in Holy Week and the 
Paschal season, we ask the Spirit to rid us of the horrible misconception that the resurrection 
is a kind of triumphant upbeat miracle that corrects the cross, as if that had been a temporary 
setback that God needed to reverse. How many Easter sermons reinforce the popular mis- 


representation of the resurrection as “a descent from the cross given greater 
dramatic effect by a 36-hour postponement,’ in the biting words of theolo- 
gian Donald MacKinnon? In the resurrection we see the hands of God, hands 
that hold us in existence, pierced by unimaginable nails. 


Washington, D.C. 


[ APRIL 1 ] 
Self-Emptying Love 


Isaiah 50:4-9a; Psalm 31:9-16; Philippians 2:5-11; Mark 15:1-47 


PALM SUNDAY IS notoriously overloaded 
with scriptural themes, especially when we 
also celebrate Jesus’ entry into Jerusalem on 
a colt to the acclaim of a great crowd of pil- 
grims. The passion narrative is savagely and 
wonderfully ironic. The one who screams in 
protest at being forsaken by God is—as we 
know from the resurrection—the one who 
is expressing God's true identity as the One 
who can never forsake us, the God who is 
suffering love, willing to “descend into hell” 
with us. 

The reading from Philippians gives us 
a theological X-ray image of the passion. 
The deep structure of meaning beneath the 
ferocious drama is shown as self-empty- 
ing and self-giving love in action through 
suffering. The passion reveals that grasp- 
ing is not the character of divine creativity. 
Rather, the divine character is yielding, 
openness, solidarity with a suffering cre- 
ation and fractured humanity. And the 
reading from Isaiah, one of the set of haunt- 
ing poems called the Songs of the Suffering 
Servant, reminds us that the cross and 
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\ Martin Smith is an Episcopal priest serving at St. Columba’s Church in 


resurrection verify an ancient insight into 
the compassionate heart of God that runs 
like a mysterious thread through the tap- 
estry of ancestral faith—a golden thread of 
truth that stands out amid so much that has 
been shoddy and benighted in human reli- 
giosity, with its masochistic need to invent 
abusive and exploitative gods. 


[ APRIL 8 ] 


Claim the Promise 


Isaiah 25:6-9; Psalm 118:1-2, 14-24; 
Acts 10:34-43; John 20:1-18 


THE RESURRECTION stories never cease 
to amaze us with their subtlety. They are 
unique. In John’s Easter stories, we sense 
a particular warning that the appearances 
of Jesus are not sensational miracles to be 
clutched as infallible proofs. The evangelist 
insists that the beloved disciple, after enter- 
ing the empty tomb, “saw and believed” 
(20:8) without needing any actual meeting 
with the Risen One. The emptiness of the 


BY MARTIN SMITH 


tomb sufficed. And Mary’s intimate encoun- 
ter with Christ is defused and redirected, as 
Christ gently urges her not to hold on to the 
fleeting tactile experience but let him go to 
his ultimate reunion with the Holy One, 
“my Father and your Father ... my God and 
your God” (20:17). Easter faith means let- 
ting ourselves ascend with him in heart and 
imagination, consciously claiming the prom- 
ise: “I desire that those also, whom you have 
given me, may be with me where I am ..”” 
(John 17:24). 

The bald outline of the story of Jesus that 
Peter told to Cornelius and his household 
in Acts presents a contrast. But it includes a 
stupendous claim: “He is the one ordained 
by God as judge of the living and the dead” 
(10:42). The resurrection isn’t a pious secret 
relevant only to the circle of believers. What 
God has revealed in the drama of the cross 
and resurrection is the touchstone that tests 
the truth of all morality, all politics, all reli- 
gion, all human experience. Unless it applies 
to all, it applies to none. 


[ APRIL 15 ] 


God Trusts You 


Acts 4:32-35; Psalm 133; 1 John 1:1-2:2; 
John 20:19-31 


THE STORIES OF Jesus’ appearances to the 
disciples in the upper room on the Sunday 
of the resurrection, and then again a week 
later, are for John the opportunity to con- 
vey profound insights about mission that 
his church had made their own. For exam- 
ple, “As the Father has sent me, so I send 
you” (John 20:21). We can easily overlook 
the astonishing and enabling power of these 
words. Christ demands that these followers 
imagine the absolute trust, confidence, and, 
yes, vulnerability and risk with which God 
sent the Son into the world to save it, sent 
the Word to be made flesh. God is sending 
them, the disciples, into the world with an 
identical trust, faith, and vulnerability. There 
is no difference. They too are embodiments 
of God’s creative word. And they are sent to 
enact reconciliation in just the same way as 
Christ, and to be faithful too to God’s word 
of judgment on whatever resists and rejects 
the peace and mercy of God. “If you forgive 
the sins of any, they are forgiven them; if 
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you retain the sins of any, they are retained” 
(John 20:23). 

For John, this is the essential expe- 
rience of Pentecost. To receive the Holy 
Spirit is to be aroused to this sense of God 
trusting us, having faith in us, believing 
in our ability to represent God’s own self, 
and God’s transforming judgment and 
love. Perhaps we waste our breath a lot of 
the time talking about the mission of the 
church. It is futile, unless we initiate one 
another into this profound experience of 
being directly, intimately, and personally 
trusted by God. 


[ APRIL 22 ] 


Love and 
Imperfection 


Acts 3:12-19; Psalm 4; 1 John 3:1-7; 
Luke 24:36b-48 


HOW DO WE know it’s the risen Christ we 
are interacting with today in our own lives 
of faith, and not the product of our fiction- 
alizing imagination? The stories of Christ's 
resurrection appearances address this anx- 
iety. They encourage us to recognize that 
we possess what Christian spirituality calls 
the “spiritual senses”—inner counterparts 
to our physical senses. Luke’s account of 
Christ's appearance in the upper room gets 
us to “see” and “touch” his wounds for our- 
selves. Christ’s vulnerability is the key to his 
true identity. An additional proof lies in the 
humility with which he asks to share their 
meal. It is almost over, and the table is a mess. 
The congealing remnants of fish are smelly, 
flies are buzzing over the honeycomb. Jesus 
is content to share what they have where they 
are. This humanness is the guarantee that we 
are dealing with the real person, the one who 
loved to share meals with those who had only 
imperfection to offer. 

In his letter John acknowledges that the 
risen Christ isn't visible to us—he is yet to 
be revealed—but we can “see what love the 
Father has given us, that we should be called 
children of God” (1 John 3:1). Resurrection 
faith involves faith in our own changing 
identity, which is caught up in Christ’s. 
Resurrection faith does not just mean 
believing in Jesus’ transformation; it means 


believing in our own. When we are eventu- 
ally face to face with Christ we will see how, 
during our life of discipleship and service, 
he has been secretly changing us. “We will 
be like him, for we will see him as he is” (1 
John 3:2). 
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Owned by the Needy 


Acts 4:5-12; Psalm 23; 1 John 3:16-24; 
John 10:11-18 


WHAT A MISTAKE to confuse the spirit 
of the Easter season with the upbeat mood 
that comes with the onset of springtime and 
warmth, to muddle up delight in the strange 
work of God in the resurrection with the 
pleasure that comes with the inevitable shift 
of seasons! I’m glad of my family connection 
with New Zealand. In the Southern hemi- 
sphere, where Easter coincides with the fall, 
we are less likely to be confused. 

So our readings today are direct and 
stern. “Whoever does not love abides 
in death,” insists John (1 John 3:14). 
Resurrection faith is expressed through our 
actual emergence from the chronic malady 
of estrangement from the needy, the paral- 
ysis that causes us to hold on to the world’s 
goods in the face of the needs of our sis- 
ters and brothers. The work of the Good 
Shepherd is about the leadership that guides 
others through the pain of emerging from 
moral death, our vulnerability in coming 
out of the tomb where we are gripped with 
anxiety about our own security and can’t 
risk recognizing the claims on us of those 
in need. 

No wonder “the valley of the shadow 
of death” is so present in these scriptures 
that show the image of Christ as Good 
Shepherd. God regards as death the social 
structures that reinforce the division of 
humanity into haves and the have-nots; 
proclaiming that fact will provoke peo- 
ple to violence. The Good Shepherd who 
enacts God’s way of leading will have to lay 
down his life in face of that reaction. Death 
doesn’t give up easily. m 


“Preaching the Word,” Sojourners’ online 
resource for sermon preparation and Bible 
study, is available at www.sojo.net/ptw. 
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Combining rigorous interdisciplinary 
scholarship with practical application, 
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Dean of Duke Chapel 


Duke University seeks to appoint a Dean of Duke 
Chapel, a person of theological depth and pastoral 
skill, an eloquent preacher and gifted administrator, 
who will provide spiritual leadership for the 
university's Christian community and its diverse 
constituencies. The successful candidate will be an 
ordained Protestant minister with either a record 
or clear promise of outstanding achievement. 
A Ph.D. or Th.D. degree is desirable. Additional 
information can be found at www.chapel.duke.edu/ 
deansearch.html. 


Letters of application should include a curriculum 
vitae and a letter to the committee about 
background and interest in the position. The Search 
Committee is currently reviewing applications and 
nominations and will continue until the position is 
filled. Please submit to: 


Dean of Duke Chapel 
Search Committee 
Duke University 
Box 90030 
Durham, NC 27708-0030 
admin-search@duke.edu 


Duke 


Duke University is an equal opportunity/affirmative action employer. 
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H'‘rumphs 


BY ED SPIVEY JR. 


2-for-1 Bomb Sale! Supplies Unlimited! 


CONGRATULATIONS to the 
Brazilian navy for launching its 
newly refurbished Tupi Class (Type 
209/1400) submarine. It’s not clear if 
we should send gifts or maybe hum 
the Brazilian national anthem on our 
lunch break, but it’s definitely a spe- 
cial moment. I don't have to tell you 
that the 209/1400 has needed mod- 
ernization for several years and, well, 
it's about time. 

Actually, I think about the 
Brazilian navy ... uhm ... never. 


when local thugs approached on the 
street. “Morning lads. Did you hear 
they’re putting double hulls on the 
new ironclads? Didn't think so. Ow! 
Mind me new knickers! Second pair 
this week! Oof!”) 

Jane’ is not only a comprehen- 
sive review of the military industrial 
complex, it’s also the largest collec- 
tion of acronyms in the history of 
long words you don’t want to have 
to keep saying. “U.S. NAVAIR has 
just completed flight-testing its AAR 


It's about time Brazil modernized its submarine fleet. 
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Didn't even know Brazil had a navy. 
(Must be near an ocean, right?) 
In fact, my knowledge of Brazil is 
limited to that tall Jesus statue over- 
looking a city, and the fact people 
can be naked on the beaches, while 
speaking Portuguese. 

But the submarines I know 
about because I read Jane’s Defence 
Weekly, a British publication that 
spells defense with “c” and regularly 
arrives in my email even though I 
didn’t ask for it. 

According to Jane’s Defence 
Weekly, Janes Defence Weekly is the 
world’s most trusted source of mili- 
tary-related news. And she wouldn't 
be wrong about a thing like that. 
(Oops. Actually, the founder was a 
man named Fred. T. Jane, who pub- 
lished the first issue in 1898, a time 
when being a guy named Jane prob- 
ably required some quick thinking 
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as part of the UCAS-D programme 
[that’s another word Jane’s mispelles] 
to de-risk AAR” It doesn’t report 
how the test went, but de-risking is 
always a goode idea. 

And in late-breaking smart 
bomb news: “DOT&E announces 
LJDAM gets new sapphire lens.” 
(Sounds like the relationship is get- 
ting serious. Could diamonds be far 
in their future?) Point is, you’ve got 
to be a four-star general to under- 
stand this stuff, or a retired general 
now selflessly serving his country 
in the defense industry, for a salary 
with so many zeroes it needs its own 
acronym. 


AS IT TURNS out, Jane’ is also use- 
ful for highlighting companies that 
conscientious Christians should pro- 
test, and under no circumstances 
invest in. Unless they want a really 


good return. (Actually, Pm a little z 
fuzzy about this investment thing. @ 
Can Christians be conscientious and ~ 
still make a killing on Boeing, which, 
according to Jane’s, has excellent 
growth potential? The Bible doesn't 
mention Boeing, but it should have, 
because when it comes to raining 
down Old Testament-style death 
from above, it totally owns Northrop 
Grumman in the unmanned aerial 
vehicle competition!) 

Not that Jane’s ignores the trou- 
blesome human side of weapons 
marketing: “Genocide law jeopar- 
dizes France’s bid to supply missiles 
to Turkey.” Those pesky genocide laws! 
One can empathize with beleaguered 
arms manufacturers hamstrung by 
irksome diplomatic tiffs. Weapons 
manufacturers are people too, you 
can just hear Mitt Romney say- 
ing, sympathetically, and why must 
humanitarian roadblocks be placed 
in front of their job creation? 

Of course, building school buses 
could employ more people than 
building high-tech weapons, but 
a fully loaded school bus doesn't 
pack the punch of a GBU-28 bun- 
ker buster! (Buy them in bulk and 
SAVE!) 

To be fair, these companies might 
prefer to build school buses. But as 
an act of patriotism, they’ve chosen to 
make bombs, often at steep, patriotic 
discounts. Plus expences, of course. m 


Ed Spivey Jr. is art director of 
Sojourners. 
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